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ADVERTISEMENT, 



X HE following Memoirs are prcfcnitcd to th* 
IPublic as containing a very accurate accounts 
of the celebrated remains of ancient Egypt, of 
which we hav@ hear4 fo nxuch, and know ia 
little. 

Former travellers on the banks of the Nile," 
however ijiquifitive, learned, or fagacious, have 

I 4 

foUnd their purfuits impeded by a fucceHioa 
0f obilacles and dangers, which have neceifa- 
yily rendered their accounts imperfed: ; while 
the ingenious Frenchmen, from whofe origi« 
pal memoirs the following pages are tranflated, 
poffeffed all the advantages which could be de-^ 
rived from fecurity, leifure, and general ap- 
paratus* Hence,they have been enabled to give 
to their country and to Europe, the following 
corred, fcientific, and fuperior defcription of 
the Antiquities of Egypj. 
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CITIZEN PIRST CONSUL, 

> 

* 

I Have the hpnouif to prefent to you an 
abridged defcription of the principal monu- 
ments of Upper Egypt : it is extraded from 
very cxtenfive obfervations, written on their 
feveral fituations. I have avoided,, as much 
as poflible, a repetition of what has been faid ^ 
'hy the travellers who have preceded uS.' 

I have added a very hafty account of the 
labours which have engaged the Commiffion 
of .Arts. The work which it propofes to 
publilh under your aufpices, will give a- more 
correct idea of what it has done, than the moft 
circurhftantial hiftory can produce. 

No preceding traveller has pafled through 

Egypt with the fame fecurity that, we have 

. ■ ■ ' 

B cbnftantly 
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conftantly enjoyed ^ and which we owe to 
you. . • 

The courfe of the Nile (hould now be as well 
known as that of amy river in Europe^ The 
pofition of the principal monuments and of 
the moft important cities, has been deter- 
mined by afVronomical obfervations. 

At Phyke^ th^ fuppofed barial-placc of Ofi- 
ris, and the ultimate limit of the Roman 
empire on the coaft of Ethiopia, we have 
engraved the longitude and latitude of that 
ifland, and of the city of Syene. . At Thebes 
we alfo engraved on the weftem gate of tlie 
palace of Carnack, thofc of twelve of the moft 
ancient cities. We acknowledge our fatisfac- 
tion in affociating, after a lapfe of five or fix 

thoufand years, our imperfedl obfervations with 

• 

the duration of thofe imperiihable monuments^ 
We have encamped during twenty-five days 
on the juins of this ancient capital of Egypt, 
This refidcnce^ ' from the number of perfons 
employed in the Commiffion, wasr equivalent 
to that of an individual during the fpace of two 
years ^ and we enjoyed the advantage of having 
a much larger number of eyes employed on 
the fame objedls. We difcuffed on the very 
places themfclves^ the different opinions which 

have 
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hdve diredled our attention to the patient ex- 
amination of the architedlurej the temples, the 
palaces, the general effe^S, and the more minute 
' detail of the fculpture and baflb-relievos. 

Being accompanied by a portable library, 
^hich was entrufted to rtiy care, we have com- 
pared the defcriptions of former travellers, 
with the monuments of which they have endea- 
Voiired'to convey fome idea. We have, how- 
•tever, felt with feme degree of mortification, 
ihat, in confequente of their exaggerated praifes, 
their Writings and even their ' drawings have 
leiTened the meafure of th'At ' intereft which 
thofe monuments really poffefs. 

The views given by Norden* are equally 
inaccurate and infignificant. His defcriptioiis 
are obfcure, for he was not fufficiejitly iii* 
ftrufted. Befides, lie was of a timid charafter^ 
and adlualfy vilitedthe ifland of Phylaeby the 
light of a lantern. * 

Paul Lucas is a ver;^ inconfidferate, unrefledl- 

ing traveller, and fubjecft to a ridiculous fpirit 

"of exaggeration. . He has defcribed as granite 

the free-ftone of which- all the temples of Up* 

per Egypt are conftrudled. 

Sicard, jnore fagacious and corredl, fias con- 
tributed very much to illuftrate what was ob* 

MZ fcure 
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faxtt ai*d; uncertain in the ancknt geography of 
this coutttiy^ In this view he ha$ proved a 
very able afliftant to our countryman d*Anvillc* 

That dtftingui(!hed feholar has been the con- 
.tinual ch,}fi(^ af ou^ aftoniflbmene* . By the 
-force ak>he of his^ critical fagacity^ he has 
affigned, with a degree of accuracy^ which is^ 
petfediy aftonilhing, the pofition of ancient 
.cities and villages, as well as the eourfe of 
^canals, in a country which -he had never vifited... 

The Gonful Mailkt, Vanfleb, and the 
franfcribep Savary, offer nothing that is true or 
rUfeful in their works. 

The two mod eminent travellers who hav<s' 
Written on l^gypt^ are Granger aiKl Pococke, 
:The firfty who was a phyfician, and a French** 
Jai^n^ vifited this country in the year 1730 ; and 
;it is very much to be regretted that his work 
1$ fo.'^orf.^ This author is well informed^ 
judicious^ and of excellent aujchority . 
^ The fecond is the moft learned of them all,. 
;,ariid Ws defcji»iptions: approach the nearcft to the 
Iruth* Nor was he deficient either in adtivity 
jor resolution'. Almoft every thing that he 
himfctf wrote is gpod f but the drawings^ 
^i/hfch he caufed otliers to execute, are very 
in^ccurate^ 
', _ . . Though 
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Though we appear to pronounce with fome 
^gree of feverity on the merits of thefc writers^- 
we arc i^eady^ at the fan^e time, to bear tefti-' 
mony to the nymberlefs difficulties which theyC 
experienced J difficulties of which we could 
fcarce entertain a fufpicion, from the accommo- 
, Nations which your diftinguiflied kind.ne(* 
commanded for u$. 

It is probable, that^ in the introdydlion t<^ 
the book which the Commiffion propofes to 
^ublifli, k will not exprefs itfelf with thi^^ 
freedom which I hav^ ufed 'rcfpecfting the 
ai^riters whom I h?ive mentioned to you. They 
will be contradicted in no othter w^y than by 
the exposition of fa^ls ; fjor it appears to me, 
that this work ought to be treated as if .tio 
^hef had been pubjiffied oja tlie fame fubjedt. 

Encamped near the fit^ of the monuments, 
each of us engaged in that branch pf the work 
which the habits and ftydy ,of hi^ hfe had 
rendered the moft familiar to hinj. The views 
taken by Citi2ens Duteftre, Cecile, and Balfac, 
faithfully reprefeqt th^e ^&,ml flat? of the tem#- 
pies and palacfs. Lepere the architetS, and 
Several engineers, have drawn the plans as well: 
as the elevations artd feiSlions, with an exadi- 
tude, which fannotjfail to give a complete^ 

p 3 and 
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and fatisfadlory idea of them. The baflb-re- 
lievos and paintings in frefco, which adorn 
them, have been a^rcurately copied by. the? 
young peopje in the Co^nmiffion of Arts ; the 
tppograpjiy of the ancient cities hds been exe- 
cuted by the engineers and geographers, while 
X am occupied with Citizens Fpurricr and Cor- 
taz in forming written defcriptions^ v^hich are 
to af company the plans ^nd drawings;, 

I have the honour to pjefe^t you at this 
time. Citizen Firft Conful, the refult of the 
operations which have been completed by the 
members qf - the Commiflion qf Arts, an4 
have been occafioned by th^ ipfpcc^iqn of 
ancient monuments. They tni^ft, however, be 
confirmed by detailed memoirs, which, dif-, 
dainin'g conjedure and fyftem, (ball be con, 
$ned to folid and incynteftable authorities, 
,: A colony from Ethiopia peopled Egypt; it 
followed the cqurfe of the river which waters 
it. The <irft >hQ fixed there were the Tro- 
glodytes '; thaps, inhabitants of grottos which 
had been formed in the rocks by the hand bf 
nature. They eftabliftied tl^emfelyes in the 
moft fauthern parts of the pountry. 

The moft ancient monuments are thofc 

which arc neajeft the trppi?. At PhylsE, an 

' ifland 
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ifland fituated beyond Syene, two temples 
have been dcftroyed, of whofe materials two 
others have been rebuilt, which ftill remain. 
Thus a generation of monuments may be faid 
to have been eftabliflicd, and the age of each of 
them is triple that of the moft ancient ftaffes of 
EuriopcT. That time never fails to anfwer the 
purpofes of nature, is a refledlion of Volncy, 
as juft as it is agreeably exprefled; and an in- 
fpedion of the monuments and natural pheno- 
mena in Upper Egypt confirms^ this truth* 
The rocks of granite, which furround Syene, 
ftill retain their original appearance; and the 
obelifks which have been eredted upwards of 
four thoufand years have remained i.nfenfible to 

the adtion of the air. 

All the temples and palaces are built of free- 
ftone ; two or three of them are formed of a 
calcareous ftone ; and except the obeliflcs and 
coloflal ftatues, more granite is found in the ruins 
of Alexandria and its mofques, ^han is to be 
met with from Cairo totheCataradls. 

The monuments were not entirely con- 
ftruded of granite, till the feat of the monarchy 
was transferred to Memphis. Then Upper 
Egypt was defpoiled of whatever could be 
tajcen away, and Lower Egypt was enriched at 

B 4 its 
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its lexpenfe. Then the arts having atts^ined an 
higher degree of perfei3:ion, luxury influenced 
the choice of materials, and the temple of Ifisi, 
at Babbeat, was conftrufted of granite; and' 
tl^e rocks of Elephantine fiirnilhed thofe enpr^ 
mous blocks which formed the monolithean 
chapels of Sais and of Butos, whofe weight 
was fevcral million of pounds^ The labour 
neceffary to feparate them from the rock, to 
place them upon rafts,, to tranfport them two 
hundred and twenty leagues from the quarries 
from which tHey were extracited, to hew, to 
hollow, and to polifli them, compels us to 
admire the perfeverance of thefe people in fuch 
extraordinary undertakings; arid to lament, at 
the fame time, that it was not directed to the 
execution of mpre ennobling objedls. 

The ereijtion of a lingle obelifk is fufEcient,, 
in our day, to eftablifh the reputation of an 
archite<3: ; and how many of them have the 
Egyptian^ detached from the <lHarry, brought 
away, and eredted ! Wh^n \V9 refled oi\ 
the efforts whieb at length prqduqed thefe 
operations, we are penetrated wi^h refpeiS for 
thofe who undertook and executed them ; anH . 
' poffefs a clear comprehcnfion of the moral and 

phyfical 

4^ 
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pliyfical means, whafe union Was indifpen- 

fable to their cotoplction. 

The monuments of ancient Egypt evidently 
prove, that every thing in that country wa$. 
done for gods apd for kings. Five immenfc 
palaces y and thirty-four temples, Hill remain 5 
while the only private habitation thar could be, 
diftinguifhed, .was fo encumbered withrubbiflin 
^s to offer but a very imperfect: notion of its 
original defign,. 

A^ temple, among the Egyptians, was a vaft 
volume difplayed to receive their refped: and 
adoration. Hence it is, that all places con- 
fecrated to religious worfhip are adorned and 
infcribed, both within and without, with pic-^ 
tures and holy maxims^ Thefe are feen alfb 
under the. porticos, on the columns,^ in their 
lower rooms, on the walls of ftair-cafes, and 
in the. fubordinate apartments. Let us go 
back to the time when the pious Egyptian 
entered his place of worfhip : the multiplied 
images of his gods furround him; the coloiTal 
baffo-relievos reprefent themfelves to him; 
wherever he turns his eyes, his laws, and the 
facred explanation of the myfteries which he 
adores, appear every where around him. At the 
fame time the ftrong and glaring colours which 

arc 
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are difplayed in the pidtures, contribute to dif* 
turb his imagination;, while a dim, religious 
light ihcreafes. that fear, which heightens the 
fpirit of his adoration. 

' Aftronomical fubjefts are engraved under the 
porticos, 'and in the veftibules of the temples, 
as if the priefts thought that a regard for the 
fciences was the beft preparative: for the duties 
of religion. ' 

The temples of Denderah apd Efnc are the 
jnoft recent edificies; and the zodiacs which 
decorate the- ceilings, reprefent the flate ot 
the heavens at the diftance of four thoufand 
eight hundred years from the time when we 
behold them. What people is there who 
have been fo devoted to aftronomy, and ren- 
dered it fuch folid homage, in preferving 
through fuch a long courl'e of years the refuU 
of their obfcrvations ? 

The eternal duration of their monunients, 
was the obje<a which the Egyptians propofed 
in eredting them ; and twenty of their temples 
are ftill feen in b,s high a ftate of prefervation 
as the nioft modern of our ftru6tures. Their 
llrength is, indeed, favoured by the climate, 
which is not calculated to injure or deftroy 
them. 

Egypt 
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Egypt is the cradle of architedure ; the mo-f 
Duments which areftill feen there, haveattaine4 
thf principal objedl which i^ proppfed by this 
art. They produce aftonilhment. 

That folidity with which they are fpmc- 
times reproached, is conned ed with ftrength; 
and it is owipg to fuch a circumftance, that, 
after a pgripd of ^x thoufand years, we behojcl 
thefe gigantic buildings. 

The elegance qf prpportion, the grace, of 
detail, beauty, harmony, and general refult, arc 
enchanting in the Greek orders.^ The bold- 
nefs and lightnefs of the upper parts, pleafe in 
the Qothic edifices ; maffivenefs and folidity 
are. impofing in th? inpnuments of the 
Egyptian?, ^ ' 

When they firfl: ereded a column, they ap- 
pear toTiaye ha^ no other objed than to place 
the cup of the lotus upon its ftem. It was 
an homage offered tp the plant which, from 
their firft eftablifhment, had fumifhfed to the 
n<e\V <:olonifts ^n whplefonne and abundant; 
fuftenance. 

No traveller, before us, had remarked the 
rpfemblance of the Egyptian columns with the 
different produdions of nature; and, never*' 
thejefs, thpfe who ereded them employed their 

utmoil 
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titmoft fkill to render the imitation perfed. On 
the bafe of the column they engraved, in i' 
circular form, the leaves of the nympbea or 
^vater-lilvj and gave to the part of the fhaft 
neareft.the capital, the form of a bundle of 
the ilems of the lotus. 

They afterwards extended this love of imi- 
tation to other produdljons of the vegetable 
Jcingdom, and they reprefented the bud of the 
^ame plant, with the head of Ae date-tree ; ^nd> 
among the ornaments of ten different capitals^ 
they have defigned the branches of the fan palm^ 
tree, and the flowers of the nelumbo^ 

It is very eafy to obferve certain points of ) 

conformity between the architedlure of the i 

Egyptians and that of the Greeks. The latter 
appear to haye at firft adopted, without theleaft 
alteration, the columns raifed on the banks of 
the Nile : but they foon brought them to their 
prefent perfection, by the power and influence 
lof their admirable tafte and genius. 

The plan of their moft elegant temples is alfo 
taken from thf fmajl peripteral temples of thp 
Egyptians. ' ' 

Thus^ is" the ingenious fable pf Vitruvius 

deftroyed, who attributes the origin of archi- 

' ftedure to an infiitation of the wooden cabins 

which 



HrKich were inhabited by the moft ancient 
j)eople of Greece. Their idefcendants, anxious 
to attribute to themfelves every kind of difco« 
very, were very cautious of difclofing their 
obligations to the; Egyptians in this art. With* 
put mentioning any of the'gre^t number which 
they owed to that people, they have, in general 
terms, praifed them for their wifdom, which 
has fince been confidered^ not only with lefs 
Veneration, but with feme degree of doubt ag 
.to its exiftence. 

Thetafte of Egypt differed from that of 
Greece, a^jU^ell as from our own, in bringing 
together thofc maffes, which we have alwayg 
been particularly careful to detach and.infulate. 
At Luxor, in a fpace of thirty feet, two obelifks 
fivc ieen of ninety- two feet in height; behind 
ihem are two cqloffarftatues of thirty-five feety 
and fomewbat farther are rtwo ^noks, whofc 
elevation is fifty-five feet^ It is impoflible 
not to feel the impreffion of grandeur, tl^t the 
accumuilation of thefc maffes is calculated to 
produce. ' . * 

If the firft afp€(5l of a temple creates an 
frnimating furprife in the mind, the paintings^ 
which adorn every part of the furface, prolong 
and extend it. They all relate to the worfliip 

of 
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of the gods of Egypt; they rcprefent oflferings 
tond faerifices, as well as fubjedls conncded 
with aftronomy and agriculturet In thcfe I'eprc- 
fentations we recollcifted many of thofe divi- 
fiities, of whofe exigence we had entertained 
no more than a diftant fufpicion, and many 
others concerning whdm hiftory has been alto- 
gether filent* 

,The drawing of the baflb-reh'eVos is inCof- 
ted, as the kffcr members of their architedurfe 
are defedive. The obfervation which thfc 
Abbe Winckleman made od tl\e firft, rriay be 
applied to both: •* The. Egyptians have fa- 
' crificed to all the diviiiities, except the Graces/* 
The ornaments are of a fantaftic inventioili 
"Which can have no relation to any thing but 
the rites of religion, and are very heavy in 
their execution : they afford no repofe to the 
cye^ The drawing of the human figure is 
fometimes difgufting, whjie that of animals 
frequently approaches to perfedion. 
• Each pidure is generally compofed of three 
perfons : the dfvinity to whom the offering is 
made; the prieft who prefents it; and a divi- 
nity of an inferior order behind the former. 
Their auitudes are, in general, ftiff and con- 
ftrained; and the artifts of this country being 

ignoarnt^ 
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Ignorant of pcrfpedtivc, were not capable of 
giving effedl to groups of figures. But^ with 
all thefe defedts,^ *the baflb- relievos afford 
pleafur^ in the view of them, from the in-* 
terefting fubjeds which they trace. Befides^ 
though, as an whole, their pidlures may be in- 
corredt, the parts which compofe them are 
fometimes executed with the utmoft care and 

precifion. 

Certain religious prejudices were, without 
doubt, unfavourable to the advancement of 
the .arts in this country^ and checked their 
progrefs; Or how is it poflible to conceive, 
that, after a continued practice in the art of 
defigri, during five or fix thoufand years, fome 
diftinguifhed artiflis fhould not have appeared, 
capable of -taking a holder flight, and oPat- 
taining that s perfedion which their fcholars 
have fince acquired in fo fliort a period ? ,Thc^ 
laws which confined thcna to the fervile imita- 
tion of the firft figures that were traced in the 
infancy of the monarcjiy and the art, did not 
probably extend their permiflion to animals* 
Hence it is, that the reprcfentations of the 
latter are infinitely fuperior to thofe of the 
former. v 

The paintings which adorn the palaces, 

contribute 
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contribute as much to mark, the difference 

itvhich exifts between them and the temples^ 

as the diftribution' even of the apartments. 

-The greater part of them confecrate military 

tads and -exploits, paflages of irivers, fieges 

-of fortified towns, battles by land and fea, and 

the «march of armies. The (liape of the arms, 

as well as their number, evidently prove, that 

the means of deftrudlioft were, in thofe ages, as 

Various and extenfive as in our own daysi 

The baflb-relievos which ddfcribe the tri-* 
limphs of the conqueror, follo\y thofe which 
/eprefent his vidtories^ The prifoiiers are draj^^ 
ged inio his pre^nce, Where heaps of htiman 
iband^ and virile members are difplayed* An 
.unfavourable opinion of the Egyptians » and 
►their charader, muft not howevCT be formed 
:from thefe pi(3:ures« The genitals, of which 
;an exad enumeration is made before him, are 
-fhofe of enemies who have fallen in the field 
of lattle, and are laid at the feet of the hero 
as trophies of his vidory . The prifoners do 
jiot appear to have fuffered this mutilation. 

The ancient Egyptians are accufed of im- 
4nolaling their fellow-creatqresj but the baflb- 
relievos which preferve the memory of this 
.barbarous cuftom, inforno.us, that they were 

enemies 



improbable th?jt tl^f?.fcwlptvirqs.iin^y^,j^l|lu45:fjo 
/;w:rifices i» perioiis prcjcojjng thw ^iy^mm' 

AUnpil; ^}1. natipp^, at ^certain epoch«;5, j|^^e 
..pfaft|fed, t|)jft hoffibJI^ cuftoniji/^vliich ip'that 

of Infi^qt; focietjr, •..> 

Xhe? dcfid have .fha|:e4, with th^ir god^-';^ 

^hfiir lyings, ,]th« CViP..S'>84 ;h9m3^r of .tH§ ;aQ* 

jci«nf . :^gyptig?s. • Th5 loiigeft . iiC<p: qC- » .hJS- 
rfl^rfli wa^ fc^rep fufQeieiit tp Upfm 1m§- tcwn^. 

TM ifepyjphres of. .the. foyer^jgps.ftf Thfii^s 

i^, }lfo .awppg J^. .n«>ft Wfto!»ifeingc;eff9BS .^f 

jhe fHJftU# recefle§, with p^in^ijigs Rijfl Jtii^^Sg. 
gly;id;ii^, whofe c^lp^s retain i^ ^]xpif: <;>r\Q3^ 
frefhnefs gii4 l^illii|Qce. Th^ %l^s w\^^ 
h^ve.nQr^f9 Qolpus^d, )iavere^^ve4 a pplifh 
^i^qyal to that of ,thf? ^m^ i^MfiCP. ' 

The apcieot Egypti!»5 hejwvfd, that, »iHr 

.a >certam number. <)f ag?$, they (hO«W fcetMija 
tplifg, if thcif holies had opt uodergpnie any 
chjiflge in the tomh t h«ace ^rofe :the pnt(Sti«^ 
pf ^mb^lping. and the ptuticuiftr car? tb^ 

iQpJb^ |o fecure the mummies from the inunda- 

c tions 



Jtioiw of the^iven -Thtf mottarch andhisfub- 
<^a,tKc' rich and tne poor; impelkd by the 
'tomnnoh hope of reahimation/ employed the 
• /Atee pi^ecaiitions, and with equal folicitude. 

- The chain of mouhtains oppofitc to Thebes 
is pierced with an aftonifhing number of fe- 

iptilcliral grottos. The learned men who prc- 
"^ ceded us, riegle^ed to exaniine them, and they 

Sldne would have dignified the refearch of any 
•ttavfeller.i 'The order of their poiition on the 
-^ fide ' of ' the^ Ipfoun tain ; was regulated by the> 

Wealth ^o£ thofe who occupied them. Thofe 

• • • 

which were neareft to -flie level of the earth 
' belonged to the moft • opulent families ; their 
'^ fpace and their- decorations evidently proved it: 
'thofe of the citizens of moderate fortune were 
-about half ivay up the rock : while the poor 

Occupied the moft elevated iituations, and they 

- are Ae mblft interefting 6f them all. 

The hiftory of the prbgrefs of civilization 
is feen in the baffo*relievos' or the paintings in 
frefco, which reprefent the various kbours of 
the ancient Egyptians. * Hunting', fiftiing, tiU 
lage, harveftfi, navigation, the traffic of the 
^^money-chafnger, military exercifes, the pra(flice 
' of certain arts and;trades, with marriage, and 

funeral 
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funerd cercrnohies, are reprefcnt(^.in -a tbcm. 
fand places. . -^ 

In every part of Upper £gypt, near thcfite 
or the ruins of an ancient city, the. tombs of 
its inhabitants may. he j found : in** thjB^ ' rnoun^ 
tains; and the luftory of every -Egyptian^ who 
is buried there is traced on the walK \ 

Thefe grottos fervcd as afyluitl^ fcir the; caiP- 
lieft inhabitants of the iborders of the Nilie. 
They afterwards became their laft abode, and 
the awful confervatory of thofe bodies, which, 
as they believed, were once again to fee the 
light. J Some ages after, the pious and enlhu- 
iiaftic anchorites buried themfelves alive in 
thefe awful receptacles, to continue, as it were, 
their ancient deftination. 

When population, accoinpanying the feal 
^f the monarchy, defcended towards Lower 
Egypt; the kings, who eftabliflied themfelves 
at Memphis, impreffed with an idea of the 
power and greatnefs, which was affociated with 
the fepiilchres of the Theban kihgs, deter- 
mined to rival the labours of their predeceflbrs ; 
and eredled the pyramids. 

The Idve of the gigantic, which is peculiar 
to the nations of the Eaft, produced thefe ipo- 
numents; and the Greek kings of Alexandria 

c a did 



tM hot diflain to Imitate thoic mdio liad pro- 
ceded them. 

' Wileci^eti^flEd on cbefe temples, palaces, 
^ifibs, 'ai^ il^perilhahk ilrudtures, ms an 
^tiMorall^r'ted to afk uivAer whofe governnifxit 
'4fcey lyL¥^ i)tbn ereifted :. Tand rwiien we ^re in- 
*formed it was uniber that jcaf t prirfts, we ihould 
-h^ a^ni&ed thqit tke £Mexdotal .authority had 
•Mtainid toiuch an height, if we did not m- 
Hfe€t: that' the Egypeiasns had then arrivied at a 
^pbiht t)f jtivJiization, ^v^r^Kni^ligion never £iils 

4o acqm^ a iM^y pucdcaniaatiog influence. 
^ Cambyfes fubvsrted the government of the 
prkfls, and ihrew doiyn the mocxumients which 
tfaiy had efedbed. The. traces uemftio of thofc 
wedges which divided the colpflhs of ;MenRno9> 
and broke i^ pieoes thp <0beliiks> of Thebes. 
Whether it was ifroim ignor^noe or from policy, 
is of Iktle xx)nfeqiuena£ ; nhfi refult is, the fame. 
Nevcrthelefs theinterefts jof tnutji demand this 
difcuflion, as it may ponf ribwte tocnlwge©ur 
•icnowl^je of the iQ'flucmccAnd :power of the 
.praefts^iwcr the iaihabitants of Egypt • 

Cambyfes appeans ta:r^^av|e ^had^ a tafte for 

the aitts ) he traii£pQrted into Perfia ly^af ious 

.pieces of Sculpture tha* «w5ere pi^ecions^ both for 

the materials of ivkfech ihey, wfiie A)mpo^, 

1 . : and 
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and the (kiH- that WQCutcd tbem. He ittvked 
into his dominioiiks that colony o£ ^rdfts whicH 
erected the ilill exiting palace of PerCistpbKa. 
He could have, therefore^ no other objeft thin 
to diminifli, if not to annihilatfef the refpe^ 
of the Egyptians for their piricfh, by bfesjft- 
]iig in pieces the monuments which contributed 
t^ maintain that veneration. He revenged 
himfelf on that clafs alone, and the objedtd of 
their adoration, for the revolts of the citizens: 
how happy would he have been if he had Ihed 
no other blood thaa that of the ox Apis ! 

Voltaire has expreifed his doubts whether 
this a(^ion was rational or extravagant > though 
he feems rather inclined to the former opi-* 
nipn* He manifefts but a fmall portion of re* 
gard for what he calls the pretended wifdom 
of the Egyptians. He has, perhaps, attached 
a too extenfive fignification to that word, 
which feems to relate exclufively to fciencei 
and in that fenfe they merited all the praifes 
which have been kviflaed on them by the 
Greeks* Perhaps, alfo, in the rigid accepation , 
of that word, they have not deferved the fc^ 
yere criticifm of Voltaire, 

The Egyptians, by obeying thofe laws 
which they had framed for their own govern* 

c 3. V ment. 
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tntnU by- conforming to thofe political regu- 
lations which they had impofed on themfelves, 

» I, 

and by obferving thofe nrioral precepts which 
they had confecrated, offer three diflinft and 
moft eflimable models of human condu(5t. The 
tnoft ancient government of the world was the 
xnoft durable. This would be, without doubt, 
a. very powerful ar^ment in favour of the 
\vifdom of the^priefts, who dictated laws ac- 
commodated to the climate of Egypt, as well 
as to the charaiSter of its inhabitants; and it y 

would excite an high efteem for a people, who \ 

fupported them with perfeverance, and fub* 
xnitted to them with docility, during a^apfe of , 

time that aftonifhes the imagination, if one ^ 

coniideration alone did not check the progrefs 
of fuch a favourable opinion. 

The pr lefts having conducted the Egyptians 
to a ftate of civilization, which, by flattering 
their felf-love, favoured their own authority^ 
made the fame efforts to keep them to that 
point, which they had already employed, to 
quicken the adlivity that advanced them to it. 
At the fame time, the Egyptians perfifted in 
. their obedience, to the moment, when, by pro- 
ving their weaknefs, it ceafed to be a virtue. 
If the phyfical difpofition of a country, and 

the 
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Ac influence of climate^ > arc not • appliciblc to 
the charaifter of all the inhabitants of thc^obcj 
thefe caufes, at Icaft, are fufficieat tPjUuftrate 
that of the Egyptians. 

The Nile is equally a pledge of the fertility 
of the earth, as of the fubjeition of its inha- 
bitants. It guarantees the pofTeflion of the 
country to the conqueror, who has rendered 
himfelf mafler of its courfe. The deferts that 
furround it refufe to the Egyptians the means 
of efcaping from fervitude by emigration ; and 
the unremitting influence of the heat, by con- 
demning them ton {late of mora] as well as 
phyflcal floth, difpofes them to fervile fub- 
{niflion. Enured to a monailic life under the 
fdiredion of the priefts, flaves under the Per-^ 
£ans, and fubjeds under the Macedonians» they 
afterwards fubmitted themfelves^ with equal 
Tcadinefs, to the Roman emperors and the 
Greek fovereigns of Conftantinople. 

When Alexander invaded them, they were 
already become very inferior to their ancefl:ors ; 
and had, in a great meafure, loft their national 
charader* The folemn aufterity which was re- 
quired by their regular and monaftic life, pro- 
duced, under the tyranny of the Perflans, the 

C 4 gloomy 



•i*hw Vice of the fflin^' arid thmdtut Vitjr 
naturally difpofed them id ^^li headldng- itiis 

« m the i^i^^iflafities^Qf rfllfatifhrdf)5r afid fli{)er^ 
ftiti^in,'- th* counti')^ whe^e' rtifen firH tiiiitcfd 

. ift ' {acitty was that ivh&te they firft meditiitdi 
to diflblve i*, or at Ifiaft to fepairat^ ftoffi if fo't 

^Vet. ■' ■"> • ' •■••••■ • ■ 

The bbtd^s i of thfe' ' Nlltf bfebeld th*^ flril 
thonki, and tht gi-^lfeft flxivfikii i^fm^^f^o 
Its irihibitenis a* tWt tiaae Wfei^ «S|UMed only 
by a ffitit df refignati6n^ Whitblftiiy bedeno* 
ftyinated the cdufage of ^tjlfcini^'8^ '' . 
' Egy^i the cradle of the ftftd atid' the fifleficeSfi 
was ^(d thiit of f^li^ioM j the y^oiMp' of it^ 
;ods fpi«ad oVfef th^ gr^t^r fart Of tliS earthy 
'6 find in the Baffo-ireiletdi df its mftiiurilentSi 
thi oi-Jgin of various c^remotties bf the GhfifV 
tian church, the fiiitiiful repitffeftt«iort of itii 
Bcrtd v^iT^Si the dctkil of *he(fe orftattierifs which 
aetofatfe its priefl!*, ' ^tia ^hfe dreflfei of ki 

thoriks. 

' At ^11 tim<i6 kn itifole^aiit fpifli kas fitlitiiated 
the inrhabitailts of this cobhtry. IgnofStnce ftifid 
barbarifm fextcrided its efifeds to the ihanim^tA 
figures which decorated the ancient temples. 
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Chriftmns and Mufulmans agreaing only in 
deftrudiicin, craUloufly mutilated the fculp** 
tures ; the ode believing that they effaced the 
iiYiages df demons, wbdi they bi'oke in pieces 
fhe heads' df animals 1 While the reprefcfttatioti$ 
df fhe htimati figure ^ ^s they fell to the ground^ 
fatisfred the fefUples 6f the others^ 

The temples of th^ Egyptian^ Baive been 
fucceffively ihofe of the fedls of philof^hers^ 
of Jefbs and of Mahomet^ The figures of tlie 
four EVangelrfts, decorated With rays of glory, 
have r^pUced thofe of Cnuphis and of I^hthu, 
of Ofiris and of Ifis. On the ruins of the altar 
of Chrifl: the niche has been chifeUed which 
contains the facred Keabe. Thefe holy places 
are at length converted into ftalls for cattle. 

The hiftoriait Jofephus fays, that the Egyp- * 
tians of his time did not poffefs the firmnefs of 
the 'Macedonians, nor the prudence of the 
Greeks, and that their manners were corrupt. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, three ages after him, 
reprefents them as ferious and fad, vehement in , 
all their motions, litigious, importunate, and 
inceflantly befieging the court of the emperors 
with pecuniary demands. ** It is confidered 
as a difgrace with them," fays he, •* to hav^ 
paid their tribute with willingnefs, and with-, 

out 
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out having been compelled by the ftrokes of z 
•fcourge." Thefe traits fcem to chara£lcrize the 
inhabitants who have fucceeded them. 

Such are, Citizen Firft ConibI, the earlicft 
refie£kions which have arifen in our *minds on 
the view of temples, palaces, fepulchral grottos, 
ilatues, bafTo-relievos, and paintings, which* 
ilill enrich. Upper Egypt. If they obtain your 
approbation, 1 fhall felicitate myfdf, as a 
member of the Commiilion of Arts, in having 
contributed to prefcrve the favour and regard 
which you have demonflrated to that infti* 
tution. ' ' ' 

Citizen Firft Conful, 

Health and refpeiS:. 

RIPAUD. 

. Librarian aad Member of th^ 

Inftitute of Egypt. 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION 

OP "THE 

PRINCIPAL MONUMENTS OF UPPER EGYPTj 

WITH 

Particular Accounts of the PiSfures with which 
they are decorated^ and the Conjediurcs that 
may be drawn from them ^ refpefling the Di^ 
vinities to whom they were confecrated^ 



\ t 



PHYLCE. 

Jl H YLCE is, properly fpeaking, one rock of 
granite; and whatever is. mofl pidturefque in 
Egypt, feems to have taken refuge there. 
The length of this ifland is not more than one 
hundred and fifty fathoni, and its l)readth i^ 
about feveoty. In this narrow fpace are coa* 
tained three entire temples, the remains of a 
building ere^^ed for the reception of the Ro^^ 
' man cohort who guarded this pofl^ and fome 
indications of two other temples. 

Two pafTages, (me in Diodorus Sicdius, 
and the other in Seneca, encourage us to be* 

lieve^ 
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lieve, that Phyloe was confidcred, by the an* 
cients, as the burying-place of Ofiris, The 
entrance into the iildxid was forbtddon, on pain 
of death, to every Egyptian, as the priefts re- 
ferved to themfelves the exclufive habitation 

of K. Ab6iu; thirty Barbatin fethiIi«S ftott oc- 

t 

cupy it. There may ftill be feen the ruins of 
a fmall Chriftian city, whifch appears to have 
been dieftroycd on the iill^ifidfl df KhaJed*^bA^ 
Walid* 

Th6 great ferhple of Phyitt prefeiiti itfelf 
to the fouth-fouth-e^ft. The ancient Egyp- 
tians appear to have placed it in this fituation, 
in order to form an impofing objedl to the voy- 
agers of the river.- 

The teftimony of Strabo, and the gidat 
number of figures of hawks, which are repre- 
fente?d as the objects of facrifice and religious 
homage, evidently prove that the great teiHple 
was confecrated to this bird, which is the em-^ 
blem of Ofiris. 

The plan of the temples found in this illand 
is very irregular; a cirqumitance which arifes 
from the interval that took place between the 
building of their different parts. It may, in* 
deed, be proper to remark on this occ^fion,^ 
* ^ ' ' that 
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tibat very few of the naontuncnts of Uppat 
]^pt havis boen 43Qmpleted,. :-_.;--. 

The entrance to the great temple of Phyla 
is l)y a gate^ between two pyramidal walls of 
fifteen feet in height. The f leyation. :of it i» 
twenty-fix feet^ and it k enriched, with h CQt^ 
nice of veiy pure aicbitediire, adorned .with 
hitanchei ; pf 4be palm-tree. . ^ - 

The cmbisa&jre of the :galc is -fifteen: feet 
4hick. The interior . of Jthe huildin^ isornaf* 
mented "with paintings reprefenting cojoffajl 
figures. Pipi the left i?: a, figure of ' t^egaty, feet 
in height, iij the aift.of-fqijsiog^hi^tyrinm by 
.the hair,, with his fcft; hanwj; while, j in his 
light he hpl4? a battle7a;x,..wit;h whi<:h he tf 
f)fgparing tp f^rike thefe devoted vi^in)^i wha 
4^ppear to J4>in theii: haijid? and fujjglipatje ; hi]P 
4ner?y# Th^ir drefs is that of , the bprhwifin^ 
.whofe ^ar;s and defeats ^re represented <>n. the 
walls pf Th?:he§. Hp rWhp ftril^ w^arp '? 
honnet which belor^^ exclu£vely.tQ,th9^ whp 
are appointed to perfcgrm the cere|nqnies of 
faci-iiice. He crowns the head of aH the £gyj>r 
tians who commit mvirderpus z&:iqt\^^ on-men 
and animals. A. iimilar %4ire is placed j9fi t|i^ 
right of the mole, aqid is in the f^me attitude. 

The Egyptian priefthopd well knew^t^ jpr 
4 iluence 
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fiucttcc of fear to beget fuperftition ; and the 
iacrificers are placed there» as in fimilar fitua« 
tion$» a$ guardians of the temples. The firft 
gate leads to a court of one hundred and twenty 
feet in length : on each fide is a colonnade, 
that ferves as a portico to two ranges of build^^ 
ingSy which the prieils occupied as their ha- 
bitation. This is, perhaps, the only place^ 
where any trace can be found of the dwellings 
«f men confecrated tothe fervice of the tern- 
pies. 

A fecond gate, which is of the fame kind aSt 
the former, leads to a veftibule fupported by 
^lumns, three of which are placed on each 
fide; md four in the middle. They are remark<» 
able for four different capitals: one of them 
imitates the calix of the lotus nelumbo, ano- 
ther the head of the palm-tree, the third the 
flower of the Iptus, and the fourth in part re- 
fembles the firft, with the addition of the bark 
of the lotus, and the branches of the fan palm^ 
tree.. Ofi the walls, to the right and left of 
the periftyle, ate pictures whofe colours are in 
very good prefervatioh. The compofitions 
confift of three figures. The blue colour ap- 
pears to be attributive to Amnon and Ofiris, 
and the green to Taut* The periflylc has fixty 

feet 
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feet in length, and commanicates, by a third 
4oor, with a chamber of fifteen feet long and 
twenty-five broad ; a fourth door continues the 
fuite to another chamber of thirteenfeet fqiiareu 
It derives its light from, an opening above, of 
a foot and a half by one foot. A fifth door 
condudtS' to another chamber of forty feet in 
Jength. Three doors then prefent themfelvcs^ 
one in front, and the others on each fide; that 
4n the middle i leads to the add turn qi. the iancr 
tuary, whic^ is twenty, feet long and fifteen 
broad : while the doors rto the right^ and lefi: 
lead to an apartment of ft weiity {t^ fquare« In 
the aditum, is a chapel formed of one ftonc, 
which was the dwelling of the confecrated 
hawk: its entire height is twelves feet; its ex-- 
terior breadth is four feet,^nd within, its inte- 
rior fpaee, one foot and a half. It does not» 
however, rife' above the prefent level of the 
earth, more than fix feet and a half. It ap- 
pears to be the antique model of an entrance to 
a temple. • 

In a chamber parallel to the aiitum there 
is a fecond chapel of one ftone, exadlly refem- 
bling the firft : it feems to have been placed 
for fome particular purpofe in the angle of the 
wall, and was probably deitined as another 

chamber 
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cH^ber fqr the facredh^wk, whctr^ hp W9J|( 
Uugfit and pradifod in thofe devpu^e^^er^eife;^ 
which k. was his Q&sCitQ rpptot in public mi 
m tl^fanauaiy. -. " ' , 

» • . / 

' Temple of IJis. 

This little temple is plsred behind the lirft 
mole of the gran^ temple* All the pidtiire)su 
'whedier od the exterior or interior of this 
monument, relate to die education ofHarpor* 
crates. The architeftwre is very pure; but the 
plan differs from that of the firfU . a!s there are 
but three apartmoots in its interior diftribution* 

AJmall unjii^jhed^ernpk^^ 

If is peripteral, and -qf very fine worl^maar 
Aip. The ceila, w|?ich is the pJuce.fct ap»<t 

for facrifices, has never been ere€t?d. ft is, 
perhaps, /with Dcnderah, theleiifi. ^OPieot pf 
Egyptian ilrui3:ures. The, poripteral itemplep- 
are the moft elegai^l;: that - ari? .fpupd ia , this 
country, and appear to have ferved as a njodel 
for tlwfe whii:h h«i.ve Jiacp beg» efs<J^4. by the 
Greeks. . ^ . , .. 

The monuments which ve> fepi? at. Phylfle 
^re not ithc firft which wert ere<6tedjiD Egypt, 
though diey arc fitua^jfti neftr the^ftoatiers.pf 

ancient 
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ancient Ethiopia.. This conjefture proceeds 
from obferving, that, in the colledion of mate^. 
rials for the conftrudtion of the temples, a very 
great ufe has been made of blocks of. ftone, 
covered with hieroglyphics, &c. which, bear- 
ing no apparent mark of deftrudtion, muft 
be the remains of temples that have fallen 
before no other power than that of time. 
They therefore feem to fuggeft a generation of 
monuments, which would throw back the con- 
ftrudlion of the firft buildings to an epochs 
anterior to that which the Chiillxans aflign to 
the creation of the world. 



- ; ' ASSOUAN SYENE. 

This city has occupied three different fitua- 
tions. The Syene of the Egyptians, of the 
Greeks, and of the , Romans, was fituated 
-on the height which actually commands the 
prefent city, jhat is built on the banks of the 
river : that of the rniddle age was placed to the 
fouth of them both, and embraced a ,part of 
the furface which covered the former, whofe 
fouthern extremity is indicated by heaps of 
rubbifh and fragments of Egyptian i)ricks. 

Beneath the rock of granite which commands 
the prefent city, and on the bank of the Nile, 

D "^ there 
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there are two columns of granite, adorned 
with an aftragal, which proves that they arc 
of Greek or Roman workmanfhip. There 
arc alfo two granite pillars which appear to 
Jiave belonged to a gate, and fome coupled 
columns which were cut in the fame block, 
and were probably defigned to decorate the 
angles of a fquare apartment. 

ISLE OF ELEPHANTINE* 

It is fituated opppfite to Syene. Its length is 
about thirteen hundred fathom, and its greateft 
breadth about four hundred* It has been formed 
by an accumulation of the fedimcnt of the 
Nile at the foot of rocks of granite, which fcrve 
as the kernel of it. There was, as well as at 
PhyloB and at Syene, a Roman cohort in gar- 
xifon at this poft. 

It contains a fmall Egyptianr temple, the 
ruins of a building ereded for the purpofe oif 
meafuring the waters of the Nile, and an 
unfiniflied ftatue of Oiiris in granite. This 
fmall temple is peripteral, and is compofed of 
two apartments, the fecond of which has been 
added to the original building, as the wall at 
the bottom contains the two columns parallel to 
thofc of the front. The materials employed 

in 
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in the conftrudion of this temple evidently 
prove its very high antiquity. Indeed, it miy, 
be proper to remark in this place, that the 
fmalleft temples which are feen in Egypt, are 
thofe which belong to the moft remote pe* 
riods. 

It is at Elephantine that the firft Barbarins 
are feen. In the time of Strabo, the popula- 
tion of this ifland, as well as that of Phylce,' 
was divided between the Ediiopians and the 
Egyptians. This little temple appears. to have 
been confeciated to Horus. The figures with 
which it 19 decorated, pofiefs in a much greatet 
degree than in any other place, the chafadteriilic 
appearance of the negroes of Africa. 

COUM OMBOS. 

The ruins of two temples compofe the only 
remains of the ancient city of Ombos, cele- 
brated for its worfliip of the crocodile. Thefe 
temples are fituated beneath an height which 
has been formed by a mafs of broken bricks, 
and the materials of crumbled walls. pThe 
whole fcene bears the traces of fome very dc- 
ftrudlive conflagration. 

The great temple is dedicated to the cro- 
codile; but it is almoft entirely choked up 

D z with 
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with the fands: the portico alone is preferved, 
and its afpedl is replete with grandeur and 
magnificence* It i^ in this temple alone that 
we have obferved two gates; and they pro- 
bably led to two divifions of the fame enclo- 
fure; as they are- feparated by a range of co- 
lumns placed in the middle of the portico. 
It appears, however, that the defign to give 
an added grandeur to the exterior form of the 
temple, found fome obftrudtions in the fize of 
the ftones. The far greater part of the pidures 
which decorate the interior diftribution, relate 
to the worfhip of the crocodile. In every 
part, offerings are made to the figure of a man, 
with the head of that animal. But as the 
people could not addrefs their homage to it, 
exclufively of Ofiris, they accompany their 
facrifices to the crocodile with fuch as arc due 
' to that divinity. This circumftance may tend 
to explain the peculiarity of the two gates at- 
tached to this temple, as each of the objects of 
adoration might poffefs its appropriate divi- 
fion of the facred edifice. 

Parallel with the courfe of the river is a fe-^ 
cond temple, confecrated to Typhon. That 
jnalignant fpirit is frequently reprefented with 
the body of a bear and the head of a crocodile. 

One half of the temple is fallen into the river, 

ivhich 
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which has very greatly encroached on that 
bank. It is at Ombos that the moft enormous 
materials have been employed; and the two 
temples feem to have funk beneath the irre- 
fiftible weight of the Hones 'with which they 
ivere conftruded. 

GEBEL EL SILSILI; the Mountain 

of the Chain. 

This name has been given to the moun- 
tain which rifes on the left bank of the Nile, 
becaufe fome authors have advanced, rather 
freely as it appears, that in this place an iron 
chain was thrown acrofs the river, in order to 
Hop the boats of the Nubians, who, at a very 
remote period, defcended the river to make 
inroads into the country. The only monu-* 
ments that appear there, are two chapels cut 
in the rock, and which front the Nile, 

Sepulchral grottos are formed in great num^- 
bers near thefe two chapels ; they were de^ 
figned to receive the embalmed bodies bf the- 
iflhabitants of a city, whofe former pofition is 
jdill difcoverable, iat half a league below, and^ 
on the right bank of the river. 

The Gebel el Silfili appears to have ferved as 
^ (juarry, and to have furniflied a large, con- 

D ^ fumption 
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fumptioh of ftone. We faw there (he figure, of 
a fphinx in a rough, unfinifhed ftate. Thp 
temples, which are found beneath this moun- 
tain, were probably conilru^ted of the ftonc 
whicK it affords^ 

E^DFOy, pfherwife Apollonopolis Magna. 

This temple is the fineft, the moft fpaci- 
ous, as well as the beft prefervcd of thefc 
monuments, and where the Egyptian archi- 
te^ure difplays itfelf with unrivalled magnifi»» 
cence. Neverthelefs, its court ferves as a ,pen 
for the flocks of the Arab village which 4$ 
built around it. More than thirty families' have 
cottftrydled their habitations on its terrace ; an4 
employ the ipteriof apartments of the facrecj 
place for warehoyfes and cellfir§. 

This temple was confecratpd tq Horus, the 
Apollo of the Greeks. The two moles, 
which decorate its entrance, are untouched. 
The gate is more elevated than any other part, 
and leads to a very fpacious court, (urrounde4 
with column? in the form of a periftyle, be^ 
hind whicjh vvere arranged the apartments of 
the priefts. The portico is formed of fix ca« 
lumns in fronts and three in depth : the interior 
^iftf ibutiofi js like that of the t^mpl? of ppndet 
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rah ; but it is very difficult to penetrate into it, 
as the heaps of rubbifh rife to the ceiling. The 
temple is furrounded with an exterior wall 
of enclofure, which is not feen in any other 
fituation* Both its fronts are enriched with 
pidtures and hieroglyphics; its height is about 
twenty feet, its breadth about fix, and its dif- 
tance from the temple about twelve feet: it 
begins where the portico finiflies. The plan 
appears to have been more particularly con- 
fidered than that of any other Egyptian mo- 
nument. There it is that the huge materials 
ha^ve been employed with the greateft care; 
though many of the ftone$ are not placed 
perpendicularly on the capitals, and feveral 
of the columns vary in their diameters. Ne- 
ver thelefs, after Denderah, here is to be found 
the moft pferfecft example of Egyptian work- 
manfhip. The drawing of the figures is cor- 
red ; and there is fome appearance even of per- 
fpedive, in the pofition of the flatues of Ifis, 
which decorate the frize of the portico. 

» 

TYPHONIUM D'EDFOU. 

To the fouth, ^nd at two hundred paces from 
the moks of the great temple, there is a fmall 

p 4 one 
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one confecrated to Typhon, as appears fronr 
the pi(ftures which embellifli theinfidc, and 
the figures of the evil genius, which fervc as* 
capitals to the columns. It is peripteral, like 
the other temples of this kind. The pictures 
reprefent the triumph of the Hippopotamos, an 
animal held in horror , by the Egyptians; and 
' the means employed by the w omen in the 
fervice of Ifis, to chafe away the evil genius, 
at the moment when that goddefs fucklcs her: 
infant : they ftrike the tabor ^ a kind of drunjt 
which was in ufe among the Hebrews, an4 
fweep the firings of the harp. 

» - 

EILETHIA, City of Buiajie, 

• * 

The fituation of Eilethia^ now El Kab, ap^ 
pears from an enclofurfi of three hundred and. 
fifteen fathom, which contains many fralgments 
of columns, fome flatues, and a fphinx in black 
and white marble. At five hundred fathom to 
the north of the walls of the town are the ruins 
of a fmall peripteral temple, in a very dila* 
pidated condition. The Arabic mountain in 
the vicinity of this temple is pierced with a 
number of grottos that ferved as places of 

iepultujre to the inhabitants of Eilethia, Thq. 

|reatef 
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greater part of thefe grottos confift of a cham- 
ber of eight feet Iquare, on one fide of which 
there appears an hole that forms a ,defcent 
to the caverns deftined to receive the mum- 
mies : they are very fpacious, and each of them 
feems to have been appropriated toafingle family. 
^ It appears probable that filh were fometimes 
embalmed ; as fmall openings are vifible in the 
rock, of about two feet long, and about fix 
inches broad, refembling thofe where chacals 
are ftill found at Siout. There is a grotto alfo, 
which feems to have been fet apart for the fepul- 
ture of crocodiles^ Heaps of the heads of thefe 
animals h^ve been feen in the grottos of El 
Kab, and two of them have been feledted as 
very remarkable ; the Jongeft is eighteen feet 
long,' and nme broad. / At the extremity, and 
in a niche four feet deep, ara three ftatues of the 
ordinary proportions of the human form. Tiiat 
in the middle reprefents a man (eated, whom 
two women, in the fame pofition, fupport under 
the arms. 

There is every reafon to conjedlure that this 
figure is the ejSigy of the Egyptian buried in 
this grotto. The two fides of the wall offer, 
jn a very diftindt manner, all the details of 
plJage, of fo\ying feed, of the harvefls of dif- 
ferent 
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tacDt grains, of the Yintage, of fifhing and 
huatiDg, of drying and ialting fiih and fowl, 
of navigatioDy of o£^ngs to the gods, and 
funeral ccrcmomes. The moft lemarkabk ob» 
jeds in thefe pidures aie the teams of men 
harneiled to draw the plough, while oxen 
perform the fame labour befide them. The 
moft minute circumftances aie reprefented that 
relate to the harveft^ of barley and flax, the 
thraihing of grain, the placing it in the ftore* 
houfe, and the preparations of food for the har- 

veft-men. 

It may be remarked, that the ancient Egyp- 
tians adminiftered their affairs with infinite re- 
gularity. Wherever men are defcribed as em- 
ployed in different works, there are always 
perfons occupied in taking an account of them 
on a volumen or roll, with the calamus or pen 
formed of reeds. Nor is the economy of 
their flocks forgotten, as men are reprefented 
in the a(5t of driving before them oxen, goats, 
and afles. They have, indeed, neglected no 
opportunity to heighten their imitation of 
nature, by thofe traits, which being founded 
on a knowledge of the characters ^id habits of 
animals, muft render it more exadl. 
The moft ftrikipg circumft^nce io the detail? 

of 
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of navigation, relates to the form of the vef- 
' fels, which bear a confiderable refemblance to 
lAxt fchermes that at this time navigate the Nile: 
the only difference is, that the cabins are higher, 
as well as more fpacious, and that there is but 
one fail of a fquare fhape. The helm, which is 
guided by a fingle man in the cabin of the veffel, 
is very large at the extremity which plunges 
in the water ; the bar is long and thick, and, to 
facilitate its movement, awheel is fitted to its 
extremity, and works to and fro on the top of 
the cabin. There is alfo a veflel under fail, 
and a boat with rowers : the oars are like the 
paddles which are ufed by the iflanders of the 
South Seas. The different modes of fifhing 
and bird-catching cannot be exceeded in the 
correftnefs of their reprefentation. The fmall 
figures which animate thefe different pictures 
are about eight inches high j there are others 
about eijghteen inches ; and the large figure to 
which all the different pidures feem to refer, is 
of the ordinary human proportion. The men 
are painted red, and have no other clothing 
but a kind of cindurc which is fattened 
round the waifl, and hangs to the knees. The 
women are painted yellow, and are covered 
yf\x\\ ^ ^unic which falls from their bofom to 

their 
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their ancles. The children are naked, and 
preferve the colour of their fex* 

In the. funeral ceremony there appears a 
group of women who form a kind of concert ^ 
one plays the flute, with two pipes, and a 
common mouth-piece, an inflrument which the 
Greeks have borrowed from the Egyptians ; a 
young girl beats time with two curvated 
wands^ and a third touches the harp with ten 
firings ; others execute dances before the figure 
of t)eath. The entrance of each fepulchral 
grotto is guarded by two figures a^rmed with a 
club, and placed in the fides of the arch that 
forms the gateway. The fecond grotto of 
-El Kab contains very minute defcriptions of 
the procefs of embalming. 

ESNE, the ancient iMtopoUs. 

The temple is "placed in the interior part of 
the city i the portico alone is in good preferva- 
. tion, the reft being buried under ruins : twenty* 
foUr columns regularly ranged, fix being in 
front and four in depth, with their architraves 
and ceilings, are the ortly remains of this monu- 
ment ; the capitals of thefe columns are all 
diiferent, but thofe members are the mofl 

cleganti 
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elegant, and the beft executed. This temple 
was dedicated to Jupiter Ammon, as appears 
from a medallion over the gate of the inner 
part of the ruin. The hieroglyphics and the 
pidlures reprefent a great number of facrifice? 
offered to this divinity, and to rams, which arc 
the emblems of him* 

The moft curious of them defcribe the offer- 
ings made to crocodiles, and the worftiip ren- 
. dered to the Nile. The triumphs of the,figns of 
Leo and Cancer are equally diftinguiflied. The 
hieroglyphics are fculptured in relief on the co- 
lumns. This temple is one of the rnoft re- 
markable in Upper Egypt, as well for the 
perfed: prefervation of the parts which ftill 
remain, and their fine execution, as from its 
very interefting pictures, which relate to thofe 
minutiae of the Egyptian worfliip, that are the 
leaft known. Here alfo is found one of the four 
remaining zodiacs. 

At a league and an half to the north-weft 
of Efne is another temple, which has ever 
been confidered as confecrated to the crocodile* 
It is in a very ruinous ftate, though fevcraLfigns 
of the zodiac are ftill feen to decorate the ceiling. 
Oppofite Efne, to the eaft, and on the right 
bank of the river, there is a fmall temple in a 

very 
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very dilapidated condition ; the only circum- 
ftance peculiar to it, is a gallery formed in the 
folid part of the wall, which winds entirely 
round the temple. It ferved, without doubt, 
for the tricks of the priefts , in the oracles which 
they delivered, and the myfteries that accom- 
panied the ordinary initiations : the grand 
initiations being always celebrated at Thebes, 
at Apollinopolis Magna, at Denderah, pr at 
Phyloe. The circutmference of the temple,- 
for four hundred paces, is furrounded with 
/ragmen ts of bricks,' which determines the 
iite of the city known by the name of Con- 
tralatopolis. ' 

TAUD, or TUPHIUM. 

The temple is about half a league from the 
driver ; it is enclofed in a village, and forms a 
part of the dwellings of the natives. The re- 
mains of this temple, which do not rife above 
ten feet from the foundations, denote that it 
poffeffed a very confiderable extent. The prin- 
cipal pidures reprefent crocodiles with the head 
of an hawk, as well as the hawks themfelves, 
and are in jc ftate of perfed: prefer vation. To 
the fouth, and at two hundred paces from the 
temple, there arc the remains of a large pond, 

which 
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which may be fuppofed to have been con- 
trived for the prefervation of the crocodile, of 
the facred fifties. 

ERMENT, foriperly Hermuntes, 

1 

This temple is a moft beautiful and elegant 
ftrufture, and appears to have been confecratedf 
^o Ifis : five columns of the portico ftill re- 
main in their proper pofition. The inner part 
is divided into three apartments; and an open- 
ing, contrived in the wall, on the right of the 
temple, led to the aditurn^ the entrance of 
which has been forced. This aditum appears 
to have ferved as the chamber fet apart for the 
heifer confecrated to Ifis. Its ceiling is embel- 
liflied with aftronomical figures, and two of 
the walls are covered with paintings which 
defcribe the worftiip rendered to the facred 
animal : the deliveryof Ifis is alfo fculptured 
there in b^flfo-relievo. On the outer wall of the 
extremity of the temple appears a giraffe, and 
in the firft apartment Typhon. Another bafTo— 
relievo reprefents Typhon in an ad: of ei^ 
treme indecency in the prefence of an hawk. 

At fifty paces to the eaft of the temple is a 
pond deftined for the ufe of the facred croco- 
dile. 
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dile, whofe figure appears in various parts of 
the temple. Ten fteps, of twelve inches each, 
form the defcent to the pond; a ciFCumftance 
that allowed thepriefts to walk with the gravity 
which they always affumed in the difcharge of 
their fundtions. 

THEBES. 

/ 

It is ftill a matter of "doubt whether Thebes 
occupied the two banks of the river. The 
Nile, as it flows before this city, poflefles a 
greater breadth than in any other part of Egypt. 
It is well known that the Egyptians being ig» 
norant of the mode of conftrudting arches, never 
built bridges. It may, therefore, be afked, if 
the communications between the two parts of 
the city, on the oppofite banks of the Nile, 
could have been carried on with the facility 
neceflary to their refpedlive inhabitants. 

The ufe of the monuments here, differs 
from the application of them in other places. 
The temples here are only acceflbry to the vaft 
palaces of which they formed a part. 

The moft celebrated mpnuments are on the 
right bank of the Nile. The city extended 
to the fouth, from the Arab village of Luxor,, 
to that of Karnac; which is about three quar- 

Q ters 
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tcrs of a league diftant from it. There are no 
indications of its extent to the north. Luxor 
and Karnac are built amidft the ruins of two 
Egyptian palaces, which have a very impofing 
efFedt, by the vail fpace they occupy, and the 
enorkAous materials employed in their ilru(£lure« 



LUXQR. 



The firft objedls which attra(3: the attention 
on vifiting the palace of Luxor, are two obe- 
liflcs of a finglc block ; they are placed in front 
of a mole at the diftance of about fourteen 
paces* Between them and the mole are two 
coloflal ftatues of black granite, about three 
paces from the mole, and eight from the bbe- 
lifks; fo that, in the fpace of eleven paces, 
thefe enormous objedls are brought together, 
each of which, in an infulated pofition, would 
aftonilh the beholder by its jgrandeur. The 
tafte of the Egyptians led them to form maffcs 
df thofe objedls, which we employ our utmofl 
attention to keep in detached fituations. Their 
architedls may alfo be reproached for the want 
of fymmetry which appears in the difpofition 
i>f thefe irionumcnts. Neither the obeliiks, 

1^ nor 
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nor the coroflal figures, are in aline with each 
other, or with the gate. 

Thefe defeats, in the whole^ are, however, 
forgotten on obrerving the execution of the 
parts. There is ho work of art exifting, whith 
can bear a comparifon with thefe obeliflcs. . 
The barbarians who tumbled down the monu- 
ments of Upper Egypt, appear in fome meafure 
to have rcfpedled thefe ; and though they en- 
deavoured to cut one of them at the bafe in 
order to overturn it, they feem, even in this adt 
of violation, to have avoided doing any injury 
to the figures which enrich it. Tliefe figures 
are difpofed in three columns; thofe in the, 
middle are cut to'the depth of two inches ; the , , 
larger figures in the right and left columns, are 
about an iiich deep, and the fmall ones about 
nine lines. The ground of thefe is in its rude 
ftate, which gives them a different colour from 
the middle column, where it is polifhed with 
as much care as a precious flone. The obelifks 
terminate in a fmall pyramid, whofe fupports 
defcribe a curve. Their fize is lidequal, and 
ihey refl upon a bafe which i^ about fifteen 
feet beneath the furface. The two coloiTal 
figures placed behind them, which are of black 
granite,' axe thirty-eight feet in height, and in 

a fitting 
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ft fitting pofture, with their hands refting on 
their thighs : the extremities of thefe ftatues 
are of indifferent workmanlhip, but fome of 
the parts are admirable examples of fculptiire. ' 

To the left, on leaving the mole, is a colon- 
nade, now blended with Turkilh habitations. 
The two wings of the building, which were 
behind the mole, are entirely dilapidated. They 
led to a fecond colonnade, which ftill fubfifts, 
and is formed of two rows of the lotqs co- 
lumns : its total height is fifty-lix feet, its dia- 
meter nine, the fpaee between the capitals 
thirteen, qnd the intercolumniation fifteen feet. 

At fifteen paces to the right and left of the 
grand colonnade begin two other rows of co- 
lumns, whofe capitals imitate the fprout of the^ 
truncated lotus : the diameter of the columns is 
five feet, their height thirty, and the interco- 
lumniation eight. This colonnade interfecSs, at 
right angles, that qf the lotus columns : in the 
middle is an interval which ferved as an avenue 
to the palace, whofe gate appears in front. It 
has been walled up by the Chriftians, who 
formed a niche [n it, which contains their altar. 
They have clothed u with plafter, and adorned 
it with- the pi<3;ures of their faints, in frefco.- 
The portico ferved as their church, and the 

£51 avenue 
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sivenue as the grand nave« This gate led to axf 
apartment forty feet fquare^ whofe ceiling is 
fupported by four columns^ At the extremity 
of the palace, without mentioning the other 
apartments which compofe it, there is a fanc- 
tuary, furrounded by an interval of fix feet,, 
which may be fuppofed to have been the cha- 
pel of the palace. The pidlures that cmbelliflx 
it are very highly finilhed. » 

The general plan of this edifice affords every 
reafon to conjedlure that it was compofed of 
about fixty buildings. The figures with which 
the walls of the apartments are covered ^ are lefs 
connected with religious fubjc<3:s than in any 
other of the monuments. There are, however, 
a great number of offerings made to Mendis, 
who is regarded a§ the divinity prefiding oyer 
generation. He is reprefented as a young man 
in a lafcivibus ftate, With a whip in his hand. 
The fituation of this palace is more pidlurefqiie 
than that of Karnac, as the buildings face the 
river. Here are alfo the ruins of a quay, 
whofe breadth is fifteen feet, and its length 
twenty paces* 

The infpedtion of this ftrudlure is alone fuf* 
ficient to' prove the accumulation in the bed 
of the Nile. That river, during its increafe, 

flows 
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flows over the quay, and waflics the founda- 
tions of the palace of Luxor. It is not proba- 
ble that the ancient Egyptians, who have dope 
fo mudi to fecure the eternal duration of their 
monuments, would have raifed this palace in 
fo low a pofition, if the Nile had not then been 
lb far below its fpundation, as to relieve them 
from all difquietude as to any injury it might 
receive from the periodical inundation. 



\ 



KARNAC. 



This palace may be confidered as the habi-. 
tation of kings ; the principal mole is turned 
towards the Nile, and has an hundred and forty 
paces in length, by twenty-five of folid breadth. 
It leads to a court of an hundred and ten paces . 
long, and whofe byeadth is equal to it. Two 
rows of fix lotus columns, placed in a line 
^ith the mole, lead to a portico compofed of 
one hundred and thirty columns, in rows of 
fixtten deep. In the two middle rows there 
are fix lotus columns ; and on each fide are 
feven rows of thofe of the truncated lotus, 
which arc lefs elevated than the former ; the 
diameter of the former is eleven, and that of 
the latter feven, feet. 

P 3 the 
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, The length of this veftibule is fevcnty •eight 
paces, and its breadth is the fame as that of 
the mole* It was covered throughout, and 
received h'ght from windows which .had been 
opened above the lotus columns. The founda** 
ticMis having given way in fome parts, feveral 
of the columns were proftrate. The fj^ll of the 
mole which looks to the court, would have 
drawn after it the whole building, if it had not 
been conftrud:ed ^ith immovable folidity. To 
this veftibule fucceeded a court, where there 
had been four obelilks, of which only one re-? 
mains: from this court we paffed into another, 
decorated with two obelilk? and twelve coIofTa) 
figures, in the form of termini, holding thp. 
handle of a p6t on the brcaft. 

Two other courts lead to the apartment of 
the king. In a line with the gates are two 
faloons of granite, which appear to have beeq 
the apartments of ftate. It is probable,', that sit 
the period when Thebes was built, granite was 
not fo much ufed as it has fince been by the 
Egyptian kings of Memphis, and the Greek 
fovereigns of Alexandria. To the right ancj 
left of thefe faloons are the apartments of the 
court. Thofe of the king and the queen might 
}pc diftinguifhed in two chan)bers, whofe gate^ 

m 
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are of black granite. They did not appear to 
be more than twelve feet fquare. The paint- 
ings in the corridors wliich furround the halls, 
of audience, defcribe.lhe power and . -wealth, 
of fovereigns. On the walls ^ ^re fculptured 
caflcetsv fcreens, pearl necklace^, perfume- pots, 
ftrong boxes, and hoods enriched with pre*: 
cious ftonesi There- axe alfo pid^res which: 
reprefent: different cerc^morxies of . initiation ;: 
while others difpiay the progrefs of love. 

At an hundred paces to the eaft of the palacd 
i^ a long colonnade that ferves as a pottiio »to 
the buildings which appear to have been occu- 
pied by the king's houfehold : they contain. :aJ 
great number of leparate apartments ; their 
form is oblong, and their dimenfions arc about 
twenty- five feet in length, by fifteen Jnibreadth,. 
They are. all decorated with pidiures.. A gate, 
in a very fine ftyle of architecture, on the 
eaflern.fide of the palace, and about four hun- 
dred paces from the range of buildings which, 
terminates it, led to. this part of the toyal habi- 
tation. 

To the fouth of the court of olDeliflcs were 
four moles, which being in a line wifh each 
Qther, formed on this fide the* avenue to the 
great palace. This appears to have been the 

j: 4- entrance 
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entrance of the kings' of Egypt. The people 
were admitted no further than the veftibule, 
fupportcd by the forcft of columns, which ha« 
been already mentioned* The particular au-* 
diences were probably given in. the halls of 
granite. The gate of the ipoft fouthem tnolo 
was coaftruiSted of granite, or rather perhaps 
repaired by it, and was approached by an 
avenue of ninety lions, many of which are in 
good prefervation. Their ftatur^ is coloflal, 
and their length about fifteen feet : the inter- 
val between them is hut ten feet; and' they 
are reprefented as lying down o(l % bafe ^bau^ 
three feet high. 

An avenue of fphinxes interfedls it at righf 
angles from eaft to weft, and unites with an 
avenue of rams in the fame direction. Qppo- 
iite the gate of the little palace of Karnac, the 
latter avenue ilretches on to about an hundred 
fathom from that of Luxoir, of which it ap^ 
pears to have been a part. 

In front of each of the moles which lead to 
the court of obeliiks in the great palace, are 
two and fometimes four coloflal figures in ftone 
or in granite. They ai:e either feated in the 
pofition of thofe of Luxor, or {landing upright 
ij|i the adior^ pf walking, the ^rms ycfting on 

their 
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their fides, and furnilhed with an inHedled 
poniard. 

The fides of thefe vaft buildings have fu£- 
fered various accidents,, and the interior con^ 
Arudion is ^ery defedive. Whatever precau- 
tions the Egyptians took, in general, to enfure 
the duration of their monuments, they trufted 
fo much to the quality of the air, which is 
free from every deftruftive principle, that they 
adorned the exterior parts of them with as 
much care and elegance as they employed for 
the decoration of the interior mafonry. 

To the fouth, and at two hundred pacc< 
from the flank of thefe moles, is a fuperb gatc^ 
which leads to a fmall palace, placed on a 
Jine with the court of the great palace. This 
gate, perhaps, i$ the only piece of Egyptian 
architecture which would be taken as a model 
in our day. It is now detached from two 
moles which flanked it, as they are levelled 
with the ground. The Egyptian gate? in this 
ftate are infinitely more beautiful than when 
they f^rm a part of thefe buildings, whofc 
high elevation, by contracting the fpace they 
ought to occupy, and overwhelming them, as 
it were, by its difproportions, deftroys their 
effedt. The cornice which terminates them, 

refembles. 
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icfembles, in if^ inflcdlian, the waving branch 
of the palm-tree : the diftindl parts are cojLe-r 
cuted with infinite care. It is covered with 
piifturcs both within and withoutr and it lc^d$ 
to the fmall palace which has boon alrcady[ 
mentioned. It confifts of fifteen apartments, 
lighted fparingly by windows, which are. ne-r 
ver feen in the ten;iples.. A double range of 
irams leads to the fouth gaje, of the fame pro- 
portion as the lions, fituated before the gate of 
granite. 

To the weft of this palace is .a fmall tern? . 
fhr which ferves as a chapel to it. 1 Both the 
paintings and the architecture are Veiy. highly 
finifhed; To the north of the great palace of 
Karnac. there is the.ground-phn of a third 
ftru<3:ure, which evidently appears from the 
arrangement of its foundations. A mole wais 
at fome diftance before it, and a double range 
of thirty-two fphinxes led from thence to the 
principal gate: there remain only fifteen or 
cighteea of them, which are more or Icfs mur 
tilated. . 

To the right of this range of the fphinxes 
is a fmall Egyptian houfe built of ftone, and 
divided into two apartments of twenty-four 
feet by fifteen^ 

To 
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To the left are other ruiiw, but kfs diftind:;^ 
of private houfes« 

Before the gate were two coloffal ftpne fta* 
tues. At forty-five paoes to the fouth of .this 
gate are the bafes of two obelilks, furrounded 
with the remains of a wall. The mafs of 
buildings connpofing the palace, in the front of 
which were the obeli(ks, appears to have oc- 
cupied ninety feet in length, by fifty-five la 
breadth. More fragments of ftatues both n 
black and white granite are to be found theare. 
than on the entire furface of the great palace:. 
The greater part of thefe ftatues repieient 
priefts. 

At the extremity of the- avenue of lions lead- 
ing to th^ moles, there is a kind of ifland oc- 
fafioned by the elevation of the ground ^ aod 
furrounded by water at the period of the inun- 
dation, where a confiderable number of ila- 
tues in black granite are to be found. Thcjr 
^re, as it were, packed together in a trenck 
jlug in the earth, and lined on both fides witk 
Egyptian bricks, which determines the epocht 
when they were buried. They reprefent the 
figure of a woman fitting ; their rcfemblancc 
approaches neareft to that of the lion, but fome 

ffaces are diftinguifhed both of the dog and the 

cat. 
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cat. Their hands reft on their thighs, and one 
of them holds the handle of a pot, a fymbol of 
the divinity among the ancient Egyptians, 
though none of them have preferved the fym- 
bolical bonnet, with which their heads were 
covered. Thefe magazines were opened in 
1760, by an Arab cheik, at the folicitation of 
an Egyptian prieft named Donate, who paid 
an exorbitant fum for the firft ftatue which was 
taken out of them. They have remained in a 
ftate of expofure to the prcfent moment, and 
have, confequently, been very much mutilated 
by travellers, who have been anxious to take 
away different parts of them. 

The pictures which decorate the exterior of 
thefe palaces reprefent military fubje<fts. They 
confift of fieges and battles, of treaties of 
peace, and fubmiflions made by the barbarians, 
as well as the triumphs of the hero who has 
conquered them. He is reprefented as a young 
man of fix feet in height, mounted on a car, 
yefembling in its form thofe which wfere ufed 
by the Greeks. The foldiers which he cohi'- 
mands do not pofTefs one fourth of his fize. 
The enemies whom he defeats are reprefented 
by bearded men, wearing a kind of cap refem- 
bling th^t of the Spaniards^, and drefTed in tunics 

with 
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with pointed fpots. The arms which the 
Egyptians employ are the bow and arrows. It 
fometimes happens that the Egyptian hero 
pierces five or fix of his enemies with the 
fame (haft. The barbarians carry a buckler* 
Befides the boW|^ which is the principal wea- 
pon of the former, they employ the curved 
fab re, and the poniard, the javelin, the lance, 
and the ftraight fword. The bridle of the 
horfes refembles that which is now ufed in 
Arabia. In the pi^ures which reprefent the 
triumphis of the Egyptian warrior, the pri- 
foners who are brought before him, are bound 
in a manner equaHy ingenious and cruel. It 
is remarkable, that on the moles where an hu^ 
man facrifice is reprefented, thofe who are 
preparing to ftrike the blow, have the fame 
habits and the fame countenance as thefe pri- 
foners. 

LeJ} Bank of the River. 

The principal monuments eredted upon this 
bank, and the only ones which can be reafon- 
ably fuppofed to have depended on Thebes, are 
the Memnonium, pr the palace of Memnon; 
Medinet-abou, another palace, and the two co- 

loflTal 
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loiTal flatues fo celebrated for their prodigioni 
height. 

1 he Memnonium looks to the eaft. In otOt 
of its courts are ieen the remains of the cele* 
brated flatue of red granite, which may be 
considered as that of Memnon. Its height was 
fixry-four feet, and its remains are fcattered 
forty feet around it. One of its feet fubiifls 
almofl entire. ' Its breadth is four feet and an 
half, and one of its ears mcafured thirty-nine 
-inches in length. The excavations . are Hill 
vifible where the wedges were placed, which 
divided the monument when it was thrown 
down by Cambyfes. At the entrance of the 
.gate wliich leads from the fecond court to the 
palace, are the remains of a coloflal llatue of 
•granite of Itfler proportions ; the head is in 
.perfed: prefei*vation , and of rofe-coloured , gra- 
nite, while the reft is black. It is the moft 
precious monument of the ancient Egyptian 
fculpture : the execution is admirable. Thfe 
Memnonium had not been finiflied, as well as 
the greater part of the Egyptian works, where 
by the fide of objedts but roughly hewn are 
feen examples of exquifite workmanfhip. 

To the fouth of the palace, and at the foot 
cf the Libycus, in the enclofure of an ancient 

3 Copht 
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Copht convent, there is a little temple of Ifis» 
ivhiqh is trUly precious from the' perfe£k ftate 
of its prefervation, as well as from the execu- 
tion and interefting fubje<fls of the pictures that 
it contains. 

To the north of the fatfic palace there are the 
ruins of an Egyptian ftrufture, which appears 
to have belonged to a temple, and to be a much 
more recent work than any of the other Egyp- 
tian monuments: this appears from the care 
with which the hieroglyphics were engraved, 
and a peculiar kind of vaulted roof, a portion 
-of which is ftill entire. It is not formed oa 
the fame principles as ours, and proves that 
the Egyptians knew not the modern mode of 
turning an arch. 

Between the'Memnonium and the |)alace of 
Medinet-abou, are the largeft coloffal figures 
which now remain in Egypt : their bafes arc 
^ ^ eleven feet in height ; though the raifing of 
the earth has buried about fix feet of them. 
The marks which the Nile has left againft their 
•fides, rife to within twenty-eight inches of the 
foot of the ftatues ; which proves, that, fince 
their conftruftion, a mafs of earth has been 
formed from the fediment of the river to the 
height of eight feet eight inches.. The northern 

coloflus 
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colofTus has been broken in its upper part. A 
Roman prefect ordered it to be reftored ; on its 
thighs and legs are various Gx'eek and Latin 
inlcriptions, which atteft^ that thofe who wrote 
them had heard the voice of Memnon refound^ 
ing from the flatue «t the riling of the fun. 

The height of them is about fifty-eight feet. 
Their attitude is the fame as that of the other 
fitting figures. Three fmall female figure* 
accompany each of the coloffal ftatues. They 
are ftanding on each fide of the chair, and be- 
tween the legs of the principal figure. 

Between the Memnonium and Medinet-abou, 
and diftant about half a leagiie from each of 
them, are the remains of a great number of 
colofial figures, and the traces of buildings^ 
which indicate that thefe two places commu« 
nicated with each other by ftrudlures that filled 
up the whole fpace between them. This mafs 
of edifices appears to have cpmpofed, accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, the tomb of Ofy- 
m^ndias. We are confirmed in this conjec- 
ture by the confornriity which exifts between 
the monuments in their prefent fbte, and the 
cxtenfive as well as preciffe defcriptions which 
that writer has left of pidures which are found 
in both the palaces* Thefe paintirigs repre- 

fent 
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fent the fieges of fortified towns, hoftile invai- 
lions, and vidlories obtained by the Egyp- 
tians; The barbariaths with whom they are 
engaged, as well as themfelVes, zte reprefented 
as makirig uffe of cars, but with this differ- 
ence, that three of them afe placed ih each car* 
The 6he holds the reins which guide the horffes, 
the other draws the bow, and the third protects 
them both with his bulkier. ' 



MEDlMET-ABdD 

Jfs iri a fine jftate of prefervatioh • the rhoft 
beautiful feature of it is a periftyleof fixty-five 
pacc^ long, by fifty-five in breadth. It is forrtied 
of fbtir ranges of colufnns; placed on the four 
fides of the court: iThe line of the fdffits is 
of linexampled ptirity and elegance. The 
columns are feven feet in diameter, and forty- 
five feet in height. Here it is that the ma- 
terials are the bcft aflbrfed to each other. It 
appears, indeed, that the builder had not only iri 
view the immortality of the frioriument itfclf, 
but of all its leffer parts. 

The large figures have generally two inches 
of relief, and the fmall hieroglyphics, which 

F aie 
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are hollowed in the ftone, are from one to fix 
HKhes in depth. 

The Turks had converted this periftyle 
into a mofque, and the keabe is ftill there. Ik 
iSf however, clofed, and the heaps of rub- 
blfh rife, in fi^me places, to its cornice. More 
than fixty habitations hare been buik upon the 
terraces. Negir the court are five apartmentSt 
two of which appear to have been the treafury 
of the palace. The ftonc coffers' which be- 
longed to it ftill fubfift ; and near the halls 
of audience at Karnac, the walls are adorned 
with the reprcfentation and difplay of the royal 
» riches. 

To the north, and on the fide of the p^ce, 
is a fmall temple that is an appendage of its 
it is built on the fame plan which has been, 
adopted for the feveral ftrudtures of this kind.. 
The moft interefting picture there, reprefents a^ 
man embracing the generative parts of fome 
divinity, &c. &c. &c. : there is fome reafon to 
believe that this divinity is Mendes. There is 
alfo a prieft^ who, with a mattock, traces a 
furrow at his feet, as if he invited him to 
favour the tillage of the earth. 

Amidft the monuments of ancient Thebes,. 

-many 
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many traces are found of the worftiip of the firft 
Chriftiaris, during the four hundred years that 
tliey enjoyed the free exercife of their religion : 
ihey appear to have performed their ceremonies 
even in the temples of their anceflors. The 
images of Chrift and the faints are not uncom- 
mon there : they are painted in frefcp, and de- 
corated with rays of glory. The greater part 
of the ftatues which adom the temples and the 
palaces, have been mutilated by Chriftians 
and Turks. The firft effaced the reprefenta- 
tions of animals, which their religious notions i 
held forth as devils; the fecond uhdertopk to 
throw down thofe of men. There is every 
reafon to fuppofe, that, at a certain epocha, the 
government encoujraged thefe afts of barbarifm; 
as the 2:eal for deftrucftion has operated in places 
where it could not have effedled its purpofes, 
without the aid of great mechanical powers. 

The palace of Medinet-abou is furrounded 
with a wall of about forty-five paces in extent. 
Its upper part is defended by battlements, like 
thofe which are reprefented in the bai?b-relievos, 
at the top of the befieged towers. The iriterior 
of the court reprefcnts feveral combats^J and the 
triumphs of the conquejor : he i$ feated in the 
back part of his car, and his pofition is fpch 

1 2 that 
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that he turns his back to the horfes : Egyptiad 
foldifers prefent prifoners to him^ while others 
are femployed in reckoning the hands and 
virile members which are in heaps at his feet, 
^here is no reafon to fuppofe, that they muti- 
lated fuch as had fallen into their hands by 
the chance of war, as thofe which are prefented 
to the conqueror, ire reprefented as poflefling 
the ufe of their members. It is more reafon- 
able to beljeve, th^t the generative parts, thus 
heaped together, belonged to thofe who died ori 
the field of battle. The Egyptians bore them 
away as marks and trophies of vidory^ 

On an exterior wall of the palice, a baflb-- 
relievo reprefents the hunting of lions, and a 
hofiile defcent by foreign enemies, whofe apr 
pearance refembles that of the inhabitants of 
Indii* The Egyptians oppofe the invafion^ 
hy land and by fea, and the barbarians are 

every where put to the rout. At the lower 

. • • • ' ■ 

part of the pidlure there are both heavy and 
light armed troops ; fome of them bear only a 
mace; but the greater number, befides their 
baggage, carry a large leathern bottle. 

One oj^jthe mod extraordinary pidlures ap- 
pears above a Ngate at the entrance of the palace : 
it reprefents a king who is carefling, a young ' 
: ' girl> 
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girl; with one hand he preffes her bofom, and 
>vith the other he raifes her tunic. 

At a league and a half from this palace is a 
fmall temple in perfedt prefer vation. It was 
confecrated tp Horus, and is fituated on the 
border of the cultivated country. 
/Between this temple and Medinet-abou, fe^ 
yeral hills, artificially raifed, indicate the fitu- 
ation of a place formed for races and militjiry 
exercifes : it3 form Is that of a re^ngular 
parallelogram; jts length is three quarters of ^ 
league, by pne quarter in breadth.* 

To the fouth, at three hundred pace^ fron^ 
Medinet-abou, there are the ruins of a fmall 
temple, confecrafed to Taut, which was never 
iSi}ifhed« 

r 

Sepulchres of Thehes^ 

The whole of the mountain l^ibycus, whiclj 
begins at half a league %o the jveft of the Mem- 
nonium, and jend^ jmmpdiately oppofitc to , 
Medinet-abou, is pjerced from its bale to three 
fpurths of its elevation with a. great number of 
fepulchral grottos. Thofc which are neareft 
the furface of the ground are the mqft fpacious , 
as well as the moft decorated ; thofe vs^hich 
jjre in the mpft clpvated part of the moun-: 

? 3 t^'Ri 
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tain, arc much more rudely contrived and ex- 
ecuted; while fuch as hold the middle place, 
bear an adjufted proportion of Ipace and 
ornament. Thofe which belong to the poor 
^re the moft interefting, becaufe they always 
contain fome repreftntation of the arts which 
flourifhed, and the trades which were pradlifed, 
at that eppcha. The plan of thefe grottos is 
in a great meafure the fame. A door, opening 
towards the eaft, difplays a gallery of about 
twenty feet in length, which is fometimes 
formed in a ftraight line, and at other tidies 
runs off from the entrance in a right apgle; it 
^s indifferently fupported by columns or pilaff 
ters, of which the nun^ber varies from four 
to ten. At the extremity. of the gallery is a 
well which leads to the catacombs, where the 
mummies are depofited. The depth of thefe 
wells varies from forty to fijjty feet, and they 
are conneded tvith long fub terraneous paffages, 
rudely (haped'in the rock, which terminate irv 
a chamber of about thirty feet fcjuare ; whofc 
iides are fupported by pilafters, and contain 
krge remains of the mummies. There are 
evident traces of numerous other fubterranepus 
communications, which probably lead tp other 
chambers, that are at prefeot concealed. 

In 
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In the iipper gallery are fculptured in baflb- 
jTclicvo, or painted in frefeo, a crowd of fub- 
^edls relating to funeral ceremonies. The mod 
interefting pictures which are ieen ih^, offer 
a detail of circumftances, connedlcd with the 
ancidtit inhabitants of the country. Ther6 are 
reprefented their firft occupations, fuch as the 
chafe and the fifhery : thence we may trace the 
progrefs of civilization, in the employments of 
the fadler, the cart wright, the potter, the iijoney* 
changer, the huCbandman, and in the duties and 
punifliments of military life. Each grotto 
is adorned with a ceilliig painted with fubjedts 
of fancy, and whofe defign is exaftly the fame 
as that of the paper-hangings which were 
fafhionable in France about thii-ty years ago. 

The tombs ol the kings are about fix: thou- 
fand four hundred pai^es from the river. They 
have been formed in a narrow valley, in the 
centre of the mountmn. Libycus. The ancient 
way thither is not known, and the fpot \% 
now gained by an artificial paffage. Thefe 
fepukhres occupy a large ravine, which is 
flanked by the bed of a torrent. The plan of 
one of thefe t^mjbs will be fufficient to explain 
the general difpofitioii of the reft. 

Every grot communicates with the valley by 

F 4 a largd 
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a Jarge gate, which opens to a gallery hollo w-j 
ed in the rock : its breaidth and height arq: 
generally about twelve feet, and its length is 
twenty paces to the fecond gate, which opens 
to another gallery of the fame breadth, and. 
twenty-four feet in length. To the right and 
left of this gallery are chambersof five feet in 
breadth and ten feet long. There are found 
paintings of arms ; fpch as hatchets, pd^ 
niards, curvated fabres, itraight fwords, lances, 
jayelins, bows, arrows, quivers, coats of mail^ 
fliields, implements of hiilbandry, vafes, and 
trinkets of every kinc^t The detail of preparing, 
food is alfo repyefcnted. . , .; 

It is iiioneof thefe chambers wher^wefiw, 
the. two harps which had been copied by Bruce^ 
A third gallery Alcceeds, of the fame din},en- 
fions- as the former, and leads fo a chaniber above 
the level of the other apartments, which is. 
eighteen feet fquare. From this chamber is thet 
entrance to a gallery of thirty-four paces in 
\ length : there is alfo an inclining gallery, whofc 
length is twenty-eight paces. At its^ extremity 
is a corridor of fixteen paces, leading to ^ 
charnber of eleven paces fquarCj which is cori- 
neded with another of the fame fize by a gal- 
iWy of fix paces. A fquare faloon then fuc- 

ceeds, 
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«eeds, fupportecj by eight pillars : its length i^^ 
twenty paces, and its breadth twenty. Here is 
the farcophagus which contained the mummy 
of the king, ^he Romans made fome at- 
tempts to carry a^ay this farcophagus from 
the grotto where it is dcpofited ; they had 
even tried to level the ground, in order to 
facilitate its removal : but they very fbori re-? 
pounced the impraiSicable enterprife. 

To the faloon of the farcophagus, another 
apartment fucceeds, of twenty-five paces in 
breadth, and forty in length. The height of 
(he tomb is feven feet, its length eight, and its 
breadth fix : the total length of the gallery is 
two hundred and twenty-five paces. The tombs 
of -the kings throughout their whole extent 
are covered with pictures and hieroglyphicsj 
but the greater part are painted in frefco, and 
reprefent the mqft fantaftic :fubje6ls that, can 
be conceived. There it was that the Romans 
caught that idea pf the grotcfque, which 
formed the principal fubjed: of their compofi- 
tions during the fecond and third age of the 
empire. The refearches into Herculaneum have 
difcovered a great number of paintings exc- 
^4:uted in a fimilar tafte. 
. Pne of the' rppft interefting of theft grottos 

contains 
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contains a farcoph^gus that is flill entire and m 
jtf pla^e. Its length k fixteen feet, its height 
twelve, and its breadth fix* It ftill preferves 
the lid» adorned with the effigy of the king, 
which is a iingle block of granite; The afto-* 
niihment that is felt, on receding that this 
enormous mafs was tranfported to the extre« 
mity of a fubterraneous paffage two hundred 
paces in length, exceeds all bounds, when it is 
coniidered that it was worked upon the place 
where it remains. What difEculties muf): have 
been furmounted, in order to tranfport a weight 
of many hundred millie^s, acrofe the almoil; 
impracticable roads of the mountain ? 

Human facrifices are continually reprefented. 
There are alfo two pictures which defcribe a 
man fcattering his femen» from which infants 
appear inftantly to fpring forth. 

From the time of Strabo, there were rec-^ 
koned feventeen tombs of kings ; and vtf e fhall 
jftill find the fame number, if We may compre-' 
hend in this enumeration a fuperb grotto, 
whofe plan, is equally large and beautiful with 
that of the fepulchres of the Thebati fovercignsv 

This grotto is half a league to the north of 
the Memnonium, and is fcooped out at tho 
|)Ottom of a mountain, whofe cncJofure con- 

2 tains 
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tains many other tombs : the entrance of fevcjral 
of thfem is clofed, and the greater part of thecu 
have been vioktcd. It appears that thofe of the 
ancient Egyptians who had remained faithful ' 
to their worihip, endeavoured , from refpedt foe 
^he memoiy of their princes, to conceal the 
knowledge of their fepulchres, eithejr frpoi 
their conquerors, or the profeflbrsr of other re- 
ligions. ^ 

Two of thefe grottos remain unfinished $ 
a third is altogether without fculpture, and 
fomc others piFer to the view fever^l ^vcor 
rative objecfts in a very imperfei^ jftate: h^re it 
is that the ^ magnificence o£ the ggyptiaas dit ^ 
pkys its vtmoft pride. It could not require 
Uk than a long reigci to. complete a work of 
this extraordihary nature, where a very limited, 
number of workmen could be employed at the 
fame tin^* The ancient Egyptians, from the 
king to the loweft of his jfubje6ts, were ypiy, 
attentive to the conftrudtioi^ of their burying- 
places, in the fi^m belief th^t, after feveral 
thpufand years, the foul would retura to in- 
habit the body, if, during that time, it (hould 
b^ve remained undifturbed. Hence proceeded 
the cuilpm of embalnping, and the poiition of 

ftpulchres 
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Sepulchres in places inacceflible to the inund^^ 
lion of the river. 

In the neighbourhood of the Memnoniura. 
and among the grottos of private individuals, 
many are found vi^hioh are ftill filled with the 
fragments of mummies. When the Arabs, who 
confider the grottos as the property of each 
family, apprehend that they may be vifited by 
ftrangers, they fet fire to the mumraies which 
they contain, in order to turn the curious fron^ 
the refcarch. There are fprac of thefc ca- 
Yems ftill untouched ; as the perfevering tra^ 
seller has not yet difcovered them. 

' The fepulchres of the rich, however, are ex-? 
haufted. None of the mummies which are folcj 
by the people of the country are dreffed in the 
envelope, upon which the figure of death was 
painted. A few fragments of thefe envelope^ 
are all which now appears. |t is indeed very 
extraordinary, that, tp rfiis moment, no tra- 
velled has found the manufcripts on the papy-, 
rtis, which the mupcnfiies of diftinguifhed per- 
fons never fail to enclole; thefe manufcripts arej^ 
without contradidiion, the moft ancient that 
have been preferved; and appear to contain the 
prayers made for the dead and by their particu^ 

Oaf 
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lar diredlion. They are Written in hierogly- 
phics or charadlers, and ai:e decorated with 
drawings that refemble the pictures which 
cover the walls of the fepukhres. 

Many of the mummies have the nails both 
of their hands and feet gilt* Two rolls of the 
papyrus are fometimes found with them, which 
are often placed under the arm-pits, though they^ 
are alfo depofited in the divifion of the thighs, 
and near the organs of generation. The French^ 
duritig their ftay in Egypt, found eight or ten 
of thefe manufcripts entire. 

- El Gournon^ 

The ruins of the" Egyptian temple, which isi 
feen at El Gournon, an Ar^b village, plainly 
indicate that it was Confiruded upon a vt^ij 
different plan from the other monuments of 
this kind; though it yields to them in nothings 
The name of the city to which it belonged 
is not known. 



KOUS. Apollinopolis Parva, 

There are no other remains of this ahcienf 
city, than the entablature of a gat^, in the ftyle ' 

of 
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of that of Thebes , which is buried in the earth 
to one third of its height. On the fniall 
fquare block that rifes from the cornice, is a 
Greek infcription, which attefts that one of 
• the Ptolomies vifited the monument with the 
queen his wife. There is. a fimilar infcrip- 
tioti at Denderah, at Koum-ombos, at Ga** 
wel-£harkie. It is remarkable, that, at this 
epocha, the Greek kings of Egypt appeared to 
^entertain very little refped for the Egyptiaa 
wdrfhip, fince they effaced the hieroglyphics 
and pidlures of the temples, to fubftitute their 
infcriptions. ^ 

KEFT. Coptos^ 

There are no other evidences of the ruins 
of this city, than the accumulation of foil, fomfc 
fragments of granite, aiid a few farcophagi^ 
which may have been tranfporled there at a 
fubfequent pieriod. All the Egyptian cities 
were built on eminences raifed by the hands . 
of man : their form was generally fquare, and 
furrounded with walls of crude brick, whofc 
thickncfs was commonly about thirty feet. 
Coptos, under the reign of the fecond Ptolomy, 
was the mart for the commerce of fndia. 

Kenne, 
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K^nne, a city of the Arabs, at the diftancc of 
four leagues from it, has fince fucceeded to its 
mercantile chara<fter. 



DENDERAH. Tentyres. 

Tliis ancient city was fituated half a league 
from the river on the Libycanbank: indeed the 
principal part of th^ Egyptian cities were built 
at this diftance from the Nile. There are ftilt ^ 
at Denderah three temples ; the larg^ft, which 
is confecrated to Ifis, is the beft preferred m6nu- 
ment in Egypt. None of the materials which 
have been employed in it have fuffered, any 
more than thofe that ferved for the conftruc- 
tion of Edfou and Koum-ombos, 

The execution of the figures engraved on th* 
exterior and interior walls at Denderah, is ari 
example of the higheft point of perfeSion 
which the Egyptians attained. All the minu- 
tiae of their drefs are finiihed with a purity 
and delicacy which it is almoft impofliblc to 
conceive, when the impra^flicable nature of the 
^ilone is confidered. 

The great temple of Ifis is built very much 
on, the fame plan as that of Edfou, The figure 
of ^he divinity to which it was confecr?ited^ is 

multiplied / * 
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multiplied in every part; in its pidturcs^ iti iti 
elegant frizc^ even on tnc four faces on the ca- 
pitals of the columns which fuppdrt the por- 
tico, and in the falooh which fucceeds to it. 

The elevation of the tetnple is fevepty-twa 
paces in breadth, and an hundred and forty- »^ 
five feet in length. A gate; in a very pure 
tafte, and refembling that of Karnac, opened to-^ 
wards the temple, from which it Was feparated 
by a very fpacious court* The portico has 
fixty paces in length, and thirty in breadth; Its 
moft remarkable decoration is the great zodiac 
divided into two bands : it enriches the ceiling 
of the laft intercolumniations to the right 
and left. , Indeed it was under the porticos of 
temples, that the Egyptians generally fepre- 
fented their aftronomical fubjecfls j as if they 
wifhed to cohnmand at the fame time a venera- 
tion for religion and a love for the fciences. 

The faloon which fucceeds to the portico is 
fupporfed by fix columns, .whofe capitals dif^ 
play four figures of Ifis with the ears of a eat* 
It is a fquare of twenty-four paces. The fe- ^ 
fcond apartment is ten paces long, and twenty- 
four in breadth ; the third is of the fame dimen- 
iions. The^i/>/^/?/,wbich fucceeds, has twenty 
paces in length, and fix in breadth. It is in- 

fulated, 
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fulated, as at Phylce, by two dther apartments 
placed on each ddt. It may be prefumed-, that. 
a corridor, running behind it^ ifolates it alfo in 
that dire(5tion. In the fecond fkloon, to the 
right and left, are two ftait-cafes" which lead 
to the terrace of the temple i they confift qf 
jfteps two inches in height, and twenty in 
length. The compartments of the walls are 
decorated with pictures, that difplay a great 
number of female figures; a circumftance 
which juftifies the belief, in dirndl contradic- 
tion to the received opinion, that >vomen were 
employed in the fervice of the temples. 

On the terrace of the great temple there is 
a fmall one, and the coluinns refemble thofe 
ojf the portico,: they are ten feet in height. * 
This temple forms a fquare of nine feet ; and 
is the portico of a chapel, of which> there are 
no other traces. . In an inner court of the tem- 
pie is an apartment which is adorned with an-« 
other zodiac; it is circular, and occupies one 
entire half of the ceiling, the apattoient itfel!^. 
appearing to be altogether confecrated to aftro^ 
nomy : it is feparated from another ^ftronomi- 
cal pidure by a female figure, whofe fexual 
parts have been mutilated. It is to be remiarked 
at Denderah, (hat all the front figures are per- 

o fedly 
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^dly .^ell expci)t(:c)f while in ^Vpry other pU.cc 
they arc but indifTerejE^jt, though the profiles arc 
generally full of grace 

V 

t 

t 

T&^/ma// Temp/e of Ijis^ 

Behind, ^nd ten p^ces from, the great teni« 
|>]e, tfaj^rp is another^ which appears alfo to. be 
^onfecra^pd tp IjSs. . I( is a fquare flrud:ure» 
ftod each aoglc meafurps feyenteen paces on the 
QUtfid?*^ It is divided into two apartments. 
The 6rft is fourteen paces in length and four in 
breadth. Three ga^cs open into this apartment, 
and thofc pn the i\^^ kad hito the corridors 
iKhich ifoljtte th« (4itumi their length is ten , 
P?ic:e5f ftnd their .br^d.th fivp feet : through 
their wholp e^ctent they are decorated with picr 
turfis. The aiit^um is tp paces in length, and 
fix bxoad. There are more lights or windows 
in the temples of Elenderah, than in thofe 
which are fituated more to the fouth. There 
axe two fpiijicles at kaft in every apartment, 
and on each of them ^ diflc is fculptured feat* 
teringi^ rays around. 

T^h( Typbonium of pendetab. 

It is fituated to the right of the gate which 

leads to the great temple. It is peripteral, a 

4 fquare 
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fquare af thirty-four paces, and compofed of 
three apartments. The ^t//>i^;w J6 irolated by 
two corridors entirely filled up; The fiilijcd:s 
of the" pidures are n^urly the A(m<f^ tbofe of 
the Typhonium of Edfou,* and ij^ar to prt* 
fcnt an hiftory pf the biith ^f Hurpocratcs; 
and of the precautions which k< *#npldytdt0 
fav^ himfelf from thcf pitffuits kif Ty|>hofli 
In front, and fifty paces to thle; ndrth of the 
gate, are the ruins of a temple^ which Kat 
never been fmifhed. It wais ptripteral like th* 
lirft, and had four columns in front' arid five dA 
each fide : the capitals are fcatcely made out^ 
and feem to have been the trial of a new kind 
ef ornament attempted by the Egyptians. To 
the fouth, and about nine hundred pace^ from 
the great temple, arc the ruins of a gate, which 
appeaitd to have been that of the temple of 
Athos, the Venus of the Greeks, who is well 
known to have been wof (hipped at Denderah. 
The ruin$ of the city, confifting of vaft heaps 
of bumed bricks, of fhattered vafcs, though 
fome were found entire, and a great quantity of 
porphyry fragments, occupied a fpace of eigli- 
teen hundred paces jtqiSare. 
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GARVEL-SHARKIE. Antaopolis. 

. There remains of this c;ity nothing miorc 
than the portico of a confiderable temple ; the 
ruins of a qqay ,\ gnd thole of a fmall peripteral 
temple. The portico is tompofed of eighteen 
columns^ of which fix are in front, and three 
in depth. Its length is forty-five paces, and 
its breadth eighteen. The capitals reprefent 
the head of the palm-tree^ but their propor- 
tions wete much lefs elegant than that of the 
capitals of Phy ke and Eihe . The work man- 
ihip was not fo elegant as that of the two pre« 
ceding temples i which may rather be attributed 
to the. calcareous ftone employed in building it. 
At ninety paces from the portico to the fouth, 
and in a line with the gate, is a chapel formed 
of a fingle ftone, being chifelled in a block of 
feven feet and an hdf fquire* As this chapel 
muft have been placed, in iSat adit urn ^ it ne- 
ceflarily giv?s the length of the temple. On 
the frize of the gate is a Greek infer iption, the 
feme as that of Kous. At a league to the 
fouth-^siit.pf Qa)rvel-|harki6, and in the Ara- 
bian Mountain, is a vjift quarry » whence the 
ftone muft have been brought which was em* 
ployed in the conftruftion of the town. It is 

four 
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four hundred feet in breadth, and fix hun- 

1 

dred in length. On the upper part of it there, 
are tracings which explained the manner in 
which the ftone was cut. On certain pillars of 
the quarry there appears: an Egyptian infcrip- 
tion, in characters fimilar to thofe on the rolls 
of the papyrus. 

To the north of thefe quarries are the ftpul- 
chral grottos of the city, which are formed 
with greater care than thofe in the vicinity of 
Thebes. The Egyptians have imitated thdr 
arched roofs wherever it was in their power. 
The grottos are vaulted; and an arched door 
opens into an apartment, on two (ides of which 
are niches which contain figures of Death, 
The wells contrived behind the angles lead to 
the catacombs. 

SIOUT. Lycopolis, 

Some columns of granite and marble which 
are feen at the entrance of the city, on the fide 
of the river, are the only remains of Lycopolis ; 
whofe fituation receives a more decided autho- 
rity from the great number of grottos which 
have been formed in the Libycus. There are 
more particularly to be diftinguifhed, three 

G 3 grottos, 
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gisottos^ and a fepulchral chapel cut itixthe rotfc. 
The plan of the latter bears a perfed refem-» 
bknce to the terriplcs of Upper Egypt. The 
(>i<5Hires' aore in high prefcrvation'; and one of 
them CBpnsfcnts the march of foldiers armed 
:rt^ith lances and bucklers. The gate of thefe 
tomb$ is adorned, botti in its front and emtra-^ 
liu^. With two figures of men armed with 
chibs, as if tlicy were the guardians of it. Iii 
tke QztMcmbk <rf Siout are found fome mum- 
ibiek 4Ki tneA, and a great many of jackals. 
Travellers' have, till now, cpnfidercd as a fe- 
palirrhal grotro, a t^aft quarry like that of Gar^ 
.fliarki^-: ^ 



\ 

\ 



'SCHiEKABAD'E. A»finoe, formerly Be/a, 

There is no trace whatever of the ancient 
Egyptian city. , it is\well known that when 
Adrian vifited Egypt, he ordered a city, which 
is nofW one heap of ruins, to be tiuilt jn ho- 
nour of his favourite Antfnous, who died 
during the journey; There are the ruins of a 
triumphal arch, placed on the weftern bank of 
tlie river j of a theatre to the fouth of the town; 
of a fiudium or hippodrome to the eaft ; and 

of a fepulchral monunientJ tft the north. The 

prevailing 
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|>revailing order is the Corinthian. The giteoifs 
the theatre ftill remains, itid is enriched with 
fotitXorinthian columns. 

The theatre is deftroyed, but^he plan of it 
is ffill vifible. A flreet of about half a Ifeagut 
in length, led from the theatre to the monu- 
ment, of which fome fliattered parts alonfe r6-. 
main. , This ftreet was adorned with a portico, 
whofe columns were of the fame order a^ 
thofe of Pcejlufn. At about two thirds of its 
length, there was a fmaH fquarc decorated with 
four Corinthian ftatues, ^hich were probably- 
intended to fupport ftatues. The triumphal 
arch communicated with the ftadium, by a 
ftreet which ran in a ftraight line from caft tc^ 
weft, and interfe^led the former ftreet at right 
angles/ ft was alfo adorned with porticos of 
Pafeftum coluinns. In the latter ftreet there are 
thib ruinS of fomfe private houfes. and a public 
bath. It is terminated ^x^ ^ g^*^» wHich is 
like that of the theatre. The ftadium or hip- 
podrome is iri fome ftate of prefervation. Its 
total length is one hundred and fixty- five fa- 
thom. But the mejifiire of the courfe ought • 
to be taken on the fpiha^ whofe length is two ^ 
Roman ftadia of feventy-five fathom three feet^ 
Heaps of fand conceal the northerri fide of the 

G 4 hippo- 
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' hippodrome, Its fouthern fide, which is clc'?* 
vated SIS well as the other, thirty feet, is flip- 
ported by a wall conftrudted of calcareous ftonc. 
About half its length, is a building which 
contains two flights of .fteps, with an empty 
niche between them, that led to the rows of 
feats. The judges of the ganies had a diftih- 
guiflied pkce in the centre of the curve. I^rag- 
ments of columns which decorated this build- 
ing, are jftill vifible. The Romans in all their 
ftrudtures appear not only to have had in view 
the accommodation of the citizens but the ef- 
fect: of the coup d'ceil ; while the Egyptians 
feldom thought of choofing thofe fituations 
where their monuments would be feen to the 
greateft advantage, 

Antinoe w^s biiilt in three or four years, in 
the middle of the Egyptian city called Befa; 
and in th^^t Ihort period it was enriched with all 
thofe enfibelli(hment§ which pre-eminently dif-* 
dnguifh the works of the Greeks and Romans, 
Fragnjents of granite, of porphyry, of the white 
mafble pf Italy, and even pf the marble of 
Faros, form a large part of the inirxienfe rub- 
bi(h pf this city. There is'flill feen in the 
ftreet which leads from the triumphal gate tq 
the ftadium, a torfo cyf Antinous^ in whitq 

m^rble^ 
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marble. It is gi Latin work, and finely exe- 
cuted. 

ASCHMOUNEIN. Hermopolis Magna. 

The ruins of the ancient city of Hermes are 
about a league and an. half from the river, on, 
the fide of the Libycus. They are fituated ia 
a fine plain, and occupy a /pace of a league 
and an hiilf in length,, and half a league in 
breadth. The portico of the great temple, 
confecrated to Hermes, is all that remains. ' It 
looks to the fbuth-eaft, and is compofed of 
ranges of columns refembling the truncated lo- 
tus : they are conftrudted of a calcareous ftone, 
like that of Garvel-ftiarkie. The pictures and 
hieroglyphics are very well executed ; and re- 
late principally to Taufy the Hermes of the 
Greeks, to whom the temple was dedicated, 
Thofe travellers muft hkve been miftaken who 
have fuppofed that they faw the colour of gold, 
which is very rare in the Egyptian monumei^ts. 
Aniong the ruins we found a capital of the 
Ionic order. 

Fayoum. 

It was in the vicinity of the lake Keroun, 
in the province of the fame name, and was 

one 
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- on^ of the two labyrihfhi. Bui whatcvfc/ 6fj?- 
* tain travellers may fay, there is no ruin whaf- 
cver of this vaft edifice. There is, indeed, 
about two leagues to the foatH of the lake 
Keroui), a ftrudure which naay have belonged 
to a temple. It appears to have feryed for- 
merly as a limit between the cultivated coun- 
try and the defert. Many temples of Upper 
Egypt were built in the fame pofitioh. This 
is not decorated with any pidlure, but fuch as 
is common to every facred edifice. It confifts 
of a winged globe, with a ferpent on each fide 
of it. We found there alfo, a fmall portable 
altar. In the vicinity of this temple there is a 
large heap'of ruins which mark the fiituation of 
an ancient city. Thofe who affirm the exift- 
ence of tlie ancient city of Arfinoe, the capital 
of the province known under the t^ame of Fa-- 
youm, determine its fituation to have been near 
the Arab city, called Medinet el Fars. In the 
defile which leads from the province of Beni- 
fouef to that of Fayoum, there are the remains 
of the two large pyramids of Haonara and 
Illahon. They are at the greateft fouthern dif-- 
tance ^ of any that are known. . 
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Tibe. PyramiJs af SAKKAKA. Memphis, 

The ruins ti Memj^his, the fecond capitd 
of Egypt, accord ing to the order of timt, are 
found in the Turkifh villages of Metfahenny 
attid Mohaman. Memphis appears to have 
occupied a furfkre of a league and an half iA 
length, by o^e league in breadth • The tem- 
ples/ palaces, and pubJic edifices were placed 
on eminences; while the dwellings of indivi- 
duals, which were formed of unburned bricks, 
occupied the leVel plains It is on thefe heights, 
where the Arab villages are fituated, that the 
fragments af granite, of marble, and antique 
pottery are found, which indicate the lituarioa 
of a large city. To the north of Metrahenny, 
and between that village and Mohannari, i^ a 
large plain, v^hich rtl&y be reafonably fuplpofed 
to cpntain the ruins of the celebrated temple 
of Phtha, the Vulc^ri of the Greeks. Thi6 
monument was the pfoudeft boaft of ancient 
Memphis . Its reftiaiiiS difplay many colunina 
of granite, and fragments of the fame ftonei 
eftriched Wrth baflb^ relievos, as well as thofc 
of a colbflal ftiatue, about thirty-five fefet in 
height. The village of Mohannan poffeffe^ 
alfo fome retnains ti antiquity. It will not 

be 
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ht confidered with furprife that fo few traces 
fhould be found of the fite of this great city, 
whofe name has been preferved « for thefe 
thoufand years iii that of Meuf^ when it is 
known that its-moft precious materials h^ve 
been employed in the conilrudlion of Alcxan- 
.dria; and that two capital cities, Foflat and 
Mafr, have. been built within the diftance of 
three leagues. There is ftill feen at the citadel 
of Cairo, in the faloon called the divan of 
Jofeph, a great number of granite columns of 
a fingle block, which muft have been takea 
from thefe ruins. Similar columns are alfo 
found near the Arab aqueduA, which conduds 
the waters of Old Cairo to the citadel: but 
they have been retouched by the Greeks, who 
added an aftragal to them, an ornament un- 
known to the Egyptian architedls. Many of 
the columns of granite, porphyry, and marble, 
which once adorned the temples of Lower 
Egypt, may now be found in the Mahometan 
mofques, of which they form the principal 
decqrations. 

To the fouth-eaft, and at half a league from 
the fite of Memphis, the cultivated country 
ceafes, and the defert begins. There it h that 
the pyramids are feen, which HQW bear the 

name 
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-tiame of the village of Sakkara^ which is the 
Aeireft to them. They muft have ferved as fe-, 
pulchres to thte greater number of kings who 
have governed Memphis i thirty of them are 
ftill remaining; but in lize, as well as work- 
manlhip, they are inferior to thofe of Gize: 
there are the traces of many others. A clofe 
infpe£lioh of the laft fuggefts an opinion, that, 
to diminilh the labour in eredling the pyramids, 
the Egyptians chofe an elevated piece of ground, 
which they made as it were the kernel oi the 
ftrufture> fo that nothing more was then necef- 
fary than a coating of ftone, of the thicknels 
which circumftances required. 

Among the pyramids there is one which 
is compofed only of three courfes of Itone, 
difpofed by ftag^s; another, which had been 
begun on, a plan that would hate carried it to at 
leaft as great an height as the loftieft of thofe at 
Gize.: the enterprife, however, was inter- 
rupted; and to terminate it fudd^nly, it was 
finiflicd in a curve. The third is built of bricks, 
and has been opened : the diftribution of the 
interior part refembles that of the great pyra- 
niid. In the dcfert of Sakkara there is a great 
nudfiber of . fubterraneous grottos, where not 
dnly human mummies were depofited, butalfo 

a great 
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a gfeat number of mummies of the ibisw Tbeic. 
fubterraneous grottos form a long gallery, di« 
vided into many recefles, on each fide of which 
are nooks or nichfss^ eight feet high and ^x ^ 
wide: thcfe contain the pots which enclofc the 
niummies of th<i ibis, aws^ ar? placed like hot-* 
ties in a cellar. It i? pr^able thgt Memphis 
was the fcpulchre of 4Jl the ibis's which cjied ia 
the temples ox were found iii. difFef eijt p^rts of 
Egypt.. / 

Thebes appears formerly to have enjoyed 
the extraordinary privilege of burying* the fa- 
eyed animals* All which are fpiind there were 
the objed of Egyptian wqrihip; ftS the. hawk, 
the ibis, different fort? pf fi{h> dogs, jackals, 
cats, and ferpcnts. 

The fpot which is occupied by the pyratnidsi 
of Sakkara, is feven leagues in length fron| 
north to fouth, by two leagues syid a half itf 
breadth from eaft to weft; there are found pn 
it fragments of purification^vafes Jo granite, 
aUbalfter, and porphyry; a tafte for ^^^^^^ 
precious materials was^ introduced at the time 
when Memphis flouriOied. 

The pyramids, which are the northemiyioft 
from Sakkara j are about three leagues diilant 

from thpfe of Gize^ It is probable thftt thfi^ 

whole 
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whole plain qf f]C}Ufi;imi€s, which fs feen to th^ 
>v<eft of M9niphjs, was fokly appropriated tp 
the fepultpre of kjngs, priefts, jand nobles; buf 
the »qft infpf^lling fcpulchral pbjeds ^re fhofe 
grottos which ^re the tombs of the people, 
^nd are tp be feen in the Mckaltun, to the eal|: 
of the rivpr. Xhp Egyptians^ in burying their 
dea4 in ^he defprt, conformed to one of their 
iiioft ancitsnt aijd wife laws, whiph forl;>id a 
dead body to be inferred wkere a tree wpuld 

• - . ^ 

Tbe Pyramids of GizS. 

The pyramids of Giz;? srp ^^ ip number i 
*three of them zx:p large, ar\d the others fmall: 
they are placed to the fouth^weft qf, and in a 
line with the others, and hjive ferved as mau- 
foleums to three kings qf Mernphis : the largeft 
15 that of Cheop^s^ the fecoijc} w^as hyilt ty 
Chepbren 9 ^nd fhp third by Myc^rimes. Tb^ 
cafternmoft i? alfq the moft elevated, though 
it does not appear fo higji as that which fucr 
ceeds to, it, and the fecond is placed on a rock 
which is forty feet above thp Jevel of the cartjb. 

Thp great pyramid is fojir hundred and 
thirty feet in height by feven hundred and foty 
%\ its bafe. It was opened \>j aji Arabiajt 

caliph. 
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caliph* The king who conftrudted it, had 
done every thing in his power to conceal his 
iepulchre. His faicophagus is placed in a 
fepulchre lined with granite, which was never 
employed but* in thofe places where it was 
defigned to render > an entrance of the utmoft 
difficulty. All the pyramids arc built of nu^ 
tnifmal ftones, hewn from the quarries of Mo*. 

kaltun, in that part known by the name of 

■ » 

the Urojan Mountains. They are fituated on 

the Arab bank, and at the diftance of five 
leagues. 

The third pyramid has. been coated with 
granite. The eaftern pyramid is furrounded 
with many others which are inferior to it, 
ind appear to have been the fepulchres of 
the royal hpufehold. Round the fecond pyramid 
the rock is cut in the form of a wall, and fe- 
pulchral grottos have been hollowed in it. 
On the upper part of one of them there is an 
imitation ojf the trunk of a palm-tree. To the 
eaft of the third pyramid there are the ruins of 
a temple, which might denote that the opening 
of this pyramid related to the Nile. 

In the line, and tp the eaft of the fecond 
pyramid, is the fphinx which is, mentioned by^ 
cwry traveller. The length of the rock to 

which 
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ivhich the forrn gf this chim?ri<:?i ?inin(\al has 
been given, is about ninety-five; feet ; its height, 
from the knees to the top of the head, is thirty^ 
dght feet. The ancient $ very generally beli^Vr 
ed, that there was a paflage in the body of the 
iphinx, which led by fubtqrraneous channels to 
the interior of the pyramid. It is ftill incjeed 
conjeftured^, that beneath thefe enormous ma^fes 
caverns have been dug, which fome authors 
fuppofe to have been employed in the myfteries 
of initiation. On the head of the fphinx there 
i.S a hole of five feet in depth ; and it may 
even extend further: there are alfo the appear? 
art pes of another opening, of the fame kind, 
on the back of this figure. The head of the 
fphinx bears the lineaments of a negro; a re- 
femblance which is common to all the figureis 
feen on Egyptian monuments, and deprived of 
the nofe. No traveller has fpoken of the, fe- 
pulchral grottos, which are rather numerous 
in the vicinity of the two principal pyramids. 
They contain, in a great meafure, the fame 
objedls as thofe of Upper Egypt, with ihis 
difference only, that the execution of fome of 
them is in a fuperior ftyle of excellence. The, 
pyramids comprehended a vail plan, which, 
though imperfed: in the detail, produced a 

H ftupendous 
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ftupendous whole. It contained feveral tern? 
pies, and a fuperb caufeway whofe remains are 
vifible, and which ferved as a communication 
between Memphis and the pyramids. 

_ • \ 

MATARIJ^. Heliopo^is, 

The ruins of this ancient city are in the vU 
cinity of the Arab village Matarie. The only 
remains of its monuments are an obelifk, in- 
ferior in workmanfliip to thofe of Upper Egypt, 
but fuperior to thofe of Alexandria, a muti- 
lated fphinx, ?fnd fome fragments of columns 
ornamented with hieroglyphics. The fituation 
of the city is denoted by an enclofure of un^ 
burnt bricks in the form of a redangula^ 
parallelogram. 
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LETTER 

Citizen deroziere tHE.VouNGEjt, 

Ungineer-^Mineralogift ^ and . Member of thi 

CommiJJion- of Arts and Sciertces in Egypt^ 

addrejffed to his Father^ a liotary at 

Melun ; dated Cairo^ 

I HAVE employed all thfe ttieahs in my 
power to afcend various heights, as well in 
the deferts of Libya, as in thofe between Egypt 
and the Red Sea. My principal journey was 
from Hefnfey to Cofleir, a port of the Red 
Sea, where the commerce between Egypt an4 
Arabia is tranfadtcd. The French were pre- 
paring to mafch^ in order to get pofTedion of 
that pointy at the moment when I arrived at 
Hefney; I detertnined, therefore, to accom*^ 
pany them. This jotirney is long and laborious^ 
and performed on dromedaries, as horfes 
would be incapable of fupporting the fatigue^ 
' I have done every thing in Egypt which it 
was, pii>fiible for me tQ. accornpliih. The jour- 

a a ney 
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ncy whiqh I have juft completed was the only . 
one that could be interefting to me. It was 
an *objcd of importance to become acquainted 
with the mineralogy of Upper Egypt, and 
^ar^iiiUktfly of 'tlbat part of it which is iituate 
between Egypt and the Red Sea : thefe diftrids 
had riever iDcen cxaminfed by any natiiralift; 
fdmt of thetn had not been evfen vifited by any 
traveller; and^theit pofition, which i^ not tor* 
reiStly known,' has been placed, at a yenture, 
on the geographical charts, from fuch inform- 
stroa as could ht obtained from fome inha*^ 
bitahts of the country. 

In the purfuit of thefe refearcl>cs I had an 
t^ortunity. of feeing, in the thoft complete 
idetail, the monuvientsof the ancient Egyptians^ 
With.which this.pai't of Egypt ftill abounds. 

I employed twenty-two days in examining 
»he ruins of ancient Thebes, which, if it really 
ijtcupied the fpacc now affigned to it^ could. 
iTQt have been lefs than Paris. 

Thofe who -are acquainted with the moft dif- 

tinguiihed itionuments of Rome and of Grdece» 

will, nevertbelefs, vieW with aftonifliment the 

3incicnt Fhonuments of Egypt. They will there 

perceive the foiircc iV<^m whemfc the vQretks 

havc: 
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have derived almoft every' thing which wc 
admire in their ^rchite<fture. 

The greater part of the Egyptian monunaents ' 
confift of temples, whofe interior arrangement 
is almoft always formed on the fame plan. 
The acceflbry buildings are fubjedl to a greater 
dtgtct of vslriatioti: they arc in general very 
fine porticos, which have from four to fix co- 
lumns in front, with three or four in depths 
and . whofe capitals, almoft always differing 
from each other, produce a very lingular effed:; 
but by iio means difagreeable to the eye, » 

In order to arrive at thefe porticos it is 
fometimes neceflfary to traverfe large courts^ 
furnifhed with ranges of columns, whofe capi- 
tals prefent the fame variety. The fhafts of thefe 
columns are always covered with hieroglyphics, 
and various fculptures: thefe hieroglyphics^ 
which were the charad:ers of the facred, and, 
perhaps, alfo of fhe vulgar language of the 
ancient Egyptians, abound every where; there 
is not a part of the Egyptian buildings which 
is not covered with them; they are even feen 
on the walls which fometimes enclofe thtit 
courts and their temples. 

Amohg the acceflbry ftrudtures, that accom- 
pany the temples, are the moles^ which fome- 
z times 



times ferve as gates. They arc lofty fqu^H^ 
towers^ or rather truncated pyramids,; two of 
which are joined together by their upper parts i 
and the fpace that is left in their low^r parts , 
ferves aLs a paffagc into the temple. Although 
thefe buildings are fometimes more than cightjl^ 
feet in height, they are frequently covered with 
b^o-relievos, chifelled with the greateft deli- 
cacy* The deiign indeed is not very corredl, 
for the excellence of the Egyptian fculptors 
difplays itfelf principally in the execution. 

Some of thefe moles are almofl entirely folid, 
and have no other cavity but fuch as is necef- 
lary for a ftair-cafe, which proceeds in a right 
line fronri the bottom of one mole to the top of 
that adjoining to it: their fummits compofe. a 
terrace. Others of them contain an innume- 
rable quantity of chambers, which appear to 
have been defigned for different adls of. reli- 
gion; fuch as embalmings fepulture, &c. In 
many places there are pictures which reprefent 
the -practice of embalming, which was one of 
the moft holy ceremonies among the Egyp- 
tians, and was exclufively entrufted to the 
priefts. They are reprefeiited in thefe func- 
tions with the head of an animal, either of 
a wolf> a fox^ or a ram; they were probably 

the 
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tlic marks with which they covered their vifag?^ 
in order to remain unknown, or to obtain 
that refpeiS: which they would not have , fa- 
cured without this kind of ornament. 

From beneath the porticos which I have aU • 
yeady mentioned, there appears a long fuite of 
chambers, whoffe doors have the fame orna- 
ment, and range perfedlly with each other; but- 
their dimenfions vary. They continue to di- 
miniih in proportion as they advance to the Igft 
chamber, which is called the fandluary of the 
temple. 

In fonr^c of thefe monuments the ground rifcs 
gradually from the portico to the fandluary* 
This expedient, which we have not the oppor- 
tunity of employing in our modern conftr-uc- 
tions, produces a very ftr iking effect in the 
perfpedive, and enlarges, to a great degree, 
jhc interior appearance of the temples. As 
th^ light enters only from the porticos, the 
<>bfcurity, which increafes from chamber to 
chamber, greatly heightens that efied:, in af- 
fording but a very indiftinft view of the mofl 
diftant parts; and as the gates are exadtly ' 
alike in their form and ornament, the differ- 
ence of their proportions is attributed to a 
greater degree of diilance than a<^ually exifts. 

Such 
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Such is the evident efFciSt, thou^^ it may pef- 
liaps be allowing the Egyptians moic art thaa 
they really poftefTed, by fuppo^ng that this 
appearance of their buildings \vas produced 
by preconceived dcfien. 

Trtie charftbers have this particular cliaracSler^ 
that their breadth is greater thaa their depth* 
On each fide there are very narrpv^^ corridors » 
\vhich lead to a multitude of fna^U .ainl very 
dark chambers i which have, without doubt, 
ferved as tombs. On entering them we were 
aflailed by thoufands of bats, which foon 
cxtinguifhed our lights, and during the Ihort 
time neceflary to take a plan, our faces were 
frequently ftruck by tliefe difgufting a;nimals* 

The horned ferpents, which were among the. 
cbiefts of Egyptian adoration, are very com^ 
mon io this cquntry : I narrowly efcaped being 
bit by p»e ofjlhem in a, grotto of Thebes; but 
that i§ amwg. the kffcr dap|^rs .whi(Ch' pf efent 
tUeDofelvea in. Egypt, .&c. • • .,'._. 
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